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NEWS AND NOTES 


e Economic Commission for Latin America 


With addresses by the President of the host country 
and by Secretary-General Trygve Lie, the Economic 
Commission for Latin America opened its second 
session at Havana on May 29. The Commission’s pre- 
vious session was actually exploratory and organiza- 
tional. Now ECLA has before it a Secretariat survey 
of Latin American economy on which action for eco- 
nomic development may be based. The need for such 
action was plain from the data given in the survey: 
an incipient industrialization that should be expanded 
in order to give the peoples of the region a higher 
standard of living and to provide the means of repay- 
ment of invested foreign capital; agriculture that calls 
for modernization and mechanization; trade relations 
with the world, particularly with Europe, which could, 
in time, overcome the dollar shortage in Latin Amer- 
ica. Especially vital to the further economic develop- 
ment of Latin America, according to speakers at the 
opening meeting, were capital, both private and gov- 
ernmental, and greatly expanded technical assistance. 
(See pages 616 and 618.) 


e Palestine Refugees 


The situation of over 900,000 Palestinian refugees 
is becoming increasingly critical, according to a recent 
statement by Secretary-General Trygve Lie. Mr. Lie 
made an urgent appeal for further financial support 
from Member governments to the United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees. (See page 624.) 


e Children's Appeal 


Responding to a resolution passed by the General 
Assembly last December, calling for continued support 
for the United Nations Appeal for Children, seven 
countries have launched or are planning campaigns 
for 1949, according to a statement by the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund on June 3. These 
countries are Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Honduras, 
Italy, Pakistan, and Switzerland. First to start a 1949 
campaign was Switzerland. Canada launched its drive 
on June 1. Additional campaigns are being planned 
in Afghanistan, Australia, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Luxembourg, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Campaigns initiated in 1948 are continuing in 
India, Iran, Thailand, Denmark, Peru, and Uruguay. 

Up to date, the 1948 Appeal for Children has 
yielded approximately $10,500,000 for UNICEF. 
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e Armaments 


A working paper containing proposals and recom- 
mendations for the census and verification of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces was presented by 
the French delegation to the Working Committee of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments on 
May 26. It was intended to provide a basis for the 
first stage of the work leading toward regulation and 
reduction. Discussion was adjourned in order to en- 
able the delegations to study the document and to 
consult with their Governments. 


e Kashmir 


The Commission for India and Pakistan announced 
on June 6 that the Governments of India and Pakistan 
had not agreed to its request for unreserved accept- 
ance of truce terms presented by the Commission on 
April 28. The Commission was studying the replies 
with a view to deciding its future plans, and empha- 
sized that it had not lost confidence in a successful 
outcome. (See page 647.) 


e Freedom of Information 


The 12-member Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Inforination and of the Press, established in 1947 by 
the Economic and Social Council “to consider issues 
and problems involved in the dissemination of infor- 
mation by newspapers, periodicals, radio broadcasts, 
and newsreels,” opened its third session at Lake Suc- 
cess on May 31. After an initial procedural debate, 
the Sub-Commission approved a program of work for 
its three-year term. (See page 636.) 


e ILO Conference 


An international convention to protect workers’ 
wages will be one of the main questions considered at 
the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, which convened in Geneva on June 8. 
Other important matters on the Conference’s agenda 
included the question of aid to migrant workers, and 
a proposal requiring government contractors to com- 
ply with labor standards. 


e@ Nepal's Membership Application 


Additional information, particularly concerning 
Nepal’s sovereignty and independence, was requested 
by the Security Council’s Committee on the Admission 
of New Members on May 24, after a two-day debate 
at which the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. ques- 
tioned Nepal’s independence. (See page 646.) 








NEW PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Acting on the initiative of the United States delegate, the Economic 
and Social Council called last March for a comprehensive United Nations 
plan for technical assistance to under-developed countries. Proposals for 
such a plan have now been published. 

Prepared by the Secretary-General in co-operation with the executive 
heads of the specialized agencies, the proposals call for extended aid in a 
variety of projects ranging from building heavy industry to eliminating 


cattle diseases. 


In the following article, David Owen, Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Economic Affairs, reviews this important report. A condensation 
of the report appears in the following pages. 


The first comprehensive, interna- 
tional program of technical assist- 
ance for the economic development 
of under-developed countries was 
transmitted to the President of the 
Economic and Social Council on 
May 27.* The plan is the co-opera- 
tive product of the Secretariats of 
the United Nations and eight speci- 
alized agencies. 

The estimated cost of the tech- 
nical assistance described in the pro- 
gram amounts to the equivalent of 
$35.9 million in the first year and 
of $50.1 million in the second year. 
This total is over and above what 
governments of recipient countries 
are expected to pay as their part of 
the cost of the technical assistance 
provided. 


Program Explained 

The program expressed by these 
figures would supplement the reg- 
ular technical assistance activities of 
the participating agencies. Its size 
is nod indication of the need which 
exists in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The number of specialists 
available and the ability of under- 
developed countries to use technical 
assistance are real limitations. Fur- 
ther, the program is intended to sup- 
plement the work of governments 
themselves and private institutions. 
One of its objects is to open up the 
way for capital investment, but it 
does not itself provide for such in- 
vestment, since investment repre- 
sents in itself a further vital stage 
in economic development. 

For the most part the program is 


*E/1327 and E/1327/Add.1 
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set forth in the form of projects, 
but the character, size, location and 
costs of specific projects will depend 
upon the requests received from 
governments. 

It is naturally the practical ap- 
plication of the plan that is of ulti- 
mate importance, and I am con- 
vinced that a program such as that 
set forth in the report, when applied 
in response to requests for technical 
assistance from governments, could 
make a notable contribution towards 
the fulfilment of Article 55 of the 
Charter. 

The great task of raising the stan- 
dard of living of the under-developed 
countries of the world is a responsi- 
bility to which the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies have al- 
ready applied themselves within the 
limitations of the resources at their 
disposal. What has been achieved 
so far has been useful, but falls far 
short of the need. 


Preparing Program 


On the initiative of the United 
States delegate and in pursuance of 
the Fourth Point of President Tru- 
man’s inaugural address, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council adopted 
last March a resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to prepare “a 
comprehensive plan for an expanded 
co-operative program of technical 
assistance for economic develop- 
ment through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies paying 
due attention to questions of a social 
nature which directly condition eco- 
nomic development,” and to set 
forth “methods of financing such a 


program including special budgets,” 
as well as “ways of co-ordinating 
the planning and execution of the 
program.” 


A Co-operative Plan 

In response to this resolution, the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions at once entered into direct 
consultations with Mr. David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization; Mr. 
Norris E. Dodd, Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization; Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Di- 
rector-General of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; Dr. Edward 
Warner, President of the Councii of 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization; Mr. John J. McCloy, 
President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; Mr. Camille Gutt, Managing 
Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; Dr. Brock Chisholm, Di- 
rector-General of the World Health 
Organization; Mr. William Hallam 
Tuck, Director-General of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and 
their respective deputies. As a result 
of these consultations a Working 
Party was established and met under 
my chairmanship from April 4 to 
April 29. The recommendations of 
the Working Party were considered 
by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the executive 
heads of the specialized agencies at 
a meeting of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination on 
May 18. - 

The report issued as a result of 
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these discussions stresses that prog- 
ress in economic development must 
be measured in decades rather than 
in years, and that the technical as- 
sistance projects described in the 
program are merely a pattern for 
future action. The program does not 
claim to provide an overnight solu- 
tion for the economic problems of 
under-developed countries. The pro- 
posed technical assistance activities 
are intended to help these countries 
to help themselves in developing 
their resources and their productive 
capacity, and its success in the long 
run will depend in large measure 
upon the support given to it by the 
under-developed countries them- 


selves. Throughout the process, the 
domestic contribution by countries 
receiving technical assistance will 
have to be much larger than any 
external aid they may be given, and 
it will be expected that these coun- 
tries will create the conditions under 
which the technical assistance given 
can be made effective. 


Working the Plan 


To ensure the closest co-operation 
among the international organiza- 
tions in planning and carrying out 
their technical assistance activities, 
the report proposes that the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion (which is composed of the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
and the executive heads of the spe- 
cialized agencies) estabiish a cen- 
tral clearance point called the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee (TAC). 
This committee, the report proposes, 
will be made up of a representative 
of each of the organizations. Or- 
ganizations would submit their part 
of the total program to their own 
governing bodies in the usual way 
for appropriation of funds. 

Governments seeking advice or 
technical assistance could approach 
either individual organizations, as 
they do now, or the secretary of 
TAC, who would turn over the re- 
quest to the appropriate organiza- 
tion. 

See adjacent columns for an analy- 
sis of estimated cost. 
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Towards Stable Peace 


The widening gap between coun- 
tries with the highest standards of 
living and productivity and those 
with the lowest is a potential dan- 
ger to achieving stable peace, said 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in an 
address to the University of Chat- 
tanooga on June 6. Closing this gap 
should have high priority in the work 
of the United Nations. 

The self-interest of the most high- 
ly developed countries, said Mr. Lie, 
is involved equally with that of the 
less developed countries. For the 
world has learned at last, after many 
hard lessons, that the only way to 
maintain and develop high living 
standards is to raise the standards 
everywhere. 

Speaking of the report on techni- 
cal assistance, Mr. Lie emphasized 
that if the proposals are to be car- 
ried out as part of a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated program, prompt 
action would be required first in the 
Economic and Social Council and 
then by the Governments themselves. 
The planning and carrying out of 


economic development will take 
years and it is necessary to get the 
work under way quickly. 

Referring particularly to the Near 
East, Mr. Lie said that political set- 
tlements alone cannot achieve lasting 
peace in the region. 

The harnessing of the rivers of 
the Middle East, Mr. Lie said, would 
make it posible to irrigate the desert, 
restore the productivity of the land, 
provide the power needed for indus- 
trial development, give new employ- 
ment to millions, raise standards of 
living and income and create vast 
new markets for the highly indus- 
trialized countries of Europe and 
North America. Furthermore, it 
would provide the necessary eco- 
nomic and social basis for the full 
reconciliation in the area of Moslem, 
Jew, and Christian, of Israeli and 
Arab. 

“There has been much talk lately 
of regionalism and its relationship 
to the United Nations. Whatever 
may be said for or against regional 

(Continued on page 649.) 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


The estimated cost of the programs submitted by the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies may be summarized as follows: 


First year Second year 
$ 
U.N. (Industry, transport, power, 
government, administration, 
fiscal and statistical services, 
etc.) 
(a) to be expended through 
CEN cess. 4.855,500 7,643,500 
(b) to be expended through 
specialized agencies co- 
operating with U.N. in 
joint projects 1,084,500 1,604,500 
ILO (Training, migration, social 
security, industrial safety, 
labor problems, etc.) .......... 4,678,400 6.793,500 
FAO (Agriculture, fisheries, for- 
estry, nutrition, etc.). 9,425,456 11,345,383 
UNESCO (Elementary, technical and 
adult education, etc.) 6,150,000 10,705,500 
ICAO (Development of air naviga- 
tion and transportation, etc.) 516,200 1,007,400 
WHO (Malaria control, environ- 
ment sanitation, public health 
administration, etc.) 9,152,520 10,983,024 
Total 35,862,576 50,079,807 


In addition, the Bank, the Fund and the IRO will co-operate in the 
program, but do not envisage asking for special funds. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Outline of New Program 


The report on technical assistance published on 
May 31 contains proposals for an expanded co-opera- 
tive program through the United Nations and _ its 
specialized agencies. The report is divided into two 
parts. Part 1 and the introduction to part 2 set out 
the objectives and nature of the program. They also 
describe the fields of work covered and the technical 
and financial arrangements. 


The purpose of the program, says the report, is to 
assist under-developed countries to achieve for them- 
selves the material and social benefits of sound, bal- 
anced economic development. Realization of this pro- 
gram will require full use of the scientific and techni- 
cal advances which have already so changed the econ- 
omies of more highly developed areas but, the report 
warns, patterns of economic development which fit 
the economic and social structure of the technically 
more advanced countries cannot be applied without 
modification to those which have remained under- 
developed. Furthermore, in every country develop- 
ment must be brought about mainly through the efforts 
of the local population, with the help of domestic 
resources, and by means of appropriate changes in 
economic and social structure. If economic develop- 
ment is to achieve its purpose of increasing the 
security and welfare of the great mass of mankind, 
its benefits must be widely distributed. 


The report notes that the people of under-devel- 
oped countries have become increasingly aware of the 
growing economic gap between the most and the least 
developed areas and of the need to increase produc- 
tivity in order to raise living standards of the latter. 
Similarly the more developed countries have gradually 
come to realize that in an interdependent world econ- 
omy the burden of high costs, due to low productivity, 
falls on all the world’s peoples and that full employ- 
ment in the advanced countries is possible only 
through a general economic expansion in which the 
less developed countries fully share. 


The rate of economic development, says the report, 
must be fast enough not only to keep up with popu- 
lation growth, but to exceed it by a substantial mar- 
gin. Scientific and technical knowledge available for 
this task is constantly increasing. The immediate prob- 
lem is to organize this knowledge and direct it into 
the channels where it can produce the speediest and 
most constructive results. 


The report goes on to say that while, in the past, 
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private initiative and capital have in most countries 
been the principal agents for economic development, 
today an increased responsibility rests on governments 
of countries seeking rapid development. For each 
country the first step in economic development must 
be a realistic appraisal of its special circumstances 
and needs. 

The increased role of government initiative and 
direction in economic development suggests that the 
provisions of large-scale technical help will usually 
involve some sort of inter-governmental arrange- 
ments, either on a bilateral basis or through interna- 
tional organizations. The report points out that in 
view of the size and population of the areas suffering 
from inadequate development, and the magnitude of 
the lag that must be made up, there is ample room 
for a great expansion of technical assistance through 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies with- 
out any reduction in the amount of aid given directly 
by one government to another. 

The report adds that a sound international program 
must make use of the experience of many nations with 
different social patterns and cultural traditions and 
at different stages of development. 

The report then lists a certain number of basic 
requisites for success of the technical assistance pro- 
gram; namely: : 

(a) a practical approach—development in each 
country must grow out of that country’s particular 
needs, desires and potentialities; 

(b) personnel—an adequate supply of qualified 
experts; 

(c) supplies and equipment—limited amounts of 
such are often necessary as part of the technical as- 
sistance program itself; 

(d) continuity—expanded technical assistance 
programs are essentially long-term undertakings, and 
need concerted efforts for many years; 

(e) a favorable environment—under-developed 
countries must be willing themselves to take vigorous 
action to establish the internal conditions upon which 
sound development depends. The report insists on 
this responsibility of recipient countries. Obsolete 
systems of land tenure as well as traditional methods 
of agriculture may have to be modified; individuals 
possessed of financial resources must be prepared to 
invest in new productive enterprises; merchants must 
learn to think in terms of wider markets and narrower 
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profit margins. On the other hand governments must 
give full, prompt and sympathetic consideration to the 
technical advice they receive. They must also make 
necessary provision for the maintenance and further 
development, at conclusion of international assistance, 
of the technical facilities and services established in 
their countries. 


The report recalls that in a resolution adopted at 
its third session the General Assembly laid down that 
technical assistance furnished shall not be a means of 
foreign economic and political interference in the 
internal affairs of the country concerned and shall not 
be accompanied by any consideration of a political 
nature. 


Fields of Work 


A balanced program of economic development can 
best be achieved on the basis of a comprehensive plan, 
but in many countries economic development may, 
at the outset, have to be simple and limited to a few 
activities. However, the principal fields in which ad- 
vice and assistance can be rendered are many. 


All under-developed countries wish to expand and 
diversify their industrial activities. Adoption of more 
up-to-date industrial methods will increase the out- 
put of goods and promote higher standards of living. 
Improved agriculture is essential to produce increased 
quantities of food, raw materials for industry and 
products for export. Transport and communications 
must be bettered to promote the mobility of labor 
and the availability of goods. Basic education and 
technical training must be coupled with the develop- 
ment of labor practices suitable for a more complex 
economy. Financial systems and government admin- 
istration must parallel in their improvement progress 
in economic development. And the maintenance of 
adequate health conditions is essential to progress 
in any sound economic development program. In all 
these fields technical assistance is an essential fore- 
runner to economic development, as are the necessary 
assessment of resources, the determination of priori- 
ties and the preparation of development plans. 


Forms of Technical Assistance 


The report describes the wide range of technical 
assistance. This includes technical advisory services, 
including advisory missions; provision of improved 
Opportunities for training within the under-developed 
countries or abroad; practical demonstrations of mod- 
ern techniques; development through pilot plants of 
the equipment and processes adapted to the require- 
ments of the under-developed countries; dissemina- 
tion of technical and scientific information. 
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In consequence of the interdependence of the vari- 
ous types of development activities, many projects, 
once initiated, will tend to stimulate other projects 
in related fields. The question of coordination there- 
fore assumes major importance. 


Effective coordination, says the report, in the first 
instance will require the establishment or strengthen- 
ing of working relationships between recipient gov- 
ernments and international organizations. The extent 
and type of technical assistance to be provided will 
vary greatly in different countries and at different 
times. It is therefore impracticable to establish any 
uniform rules. The arrangements to be made in each 
case will be a matter for agreement between the 
government and the organization or organizations 
concerned. 


There is also to be considered the cases where 
assistance is supplied by several organizations. In 
order that contributions from these organizations 
interlock so as to achieve the maximum benefit and 
that uncertainty as to competence is avoided, the 
report proposes that the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination, which is composed of the Secre- 
tary-General and of the Executive Heads of the spe- 
cialized agencies, set up its own Technical Assistance 
Committee consisting of a representative of each 
participating organization. 


In his letter of transmittal to the President of the 
Economic and Social Council, the Secretary-General 
emphasized that problems of economic development 
did not fall neatly into classes which corresponded to 
the respective functions of individual organizations, 
and any given development problem might have as- 
pects and ramifications that concerned a number of 
them. This fact points to the importance of the ar- 
rangements proposed in the report for co-ordination 
at the Secretariat level and for periodic reporting to 
the Economic and Social Council, the General As- 
sembly, and the governing organs of the specialized 
agencies. Clearly, it will be necessary to make the 
fullest use of the proposed Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation to avoid duplication of effort and to achieve 
the most effective co-operation. 


The report also suggests that there should be 
organizational arrangements to ensure a proper co- 
ordination between the technical assistance supplied 
under the international program and that furnished 
by one state to another under bilateral agreement. 


In connection with the financing of the expanded 
cooperative program, various methods were examined 
and preferences for different methods expressed. 


It was — and remains — the view of the Secretary- 
General that in the interest of co-ordinated action 
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the most appropriate way of financing the program 
would be through the establishment of a single com- 
mon fund into which all special contributions from 
Governments would be paid and out of which allo- 
cations would be made to the several international 
organizations to meet, subject to such broad policies 
as might be laid down by the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly, the varying needs 
of governments for technical assistance as they arose. 
The majority of his colleagues from the specialized 
agencies were not able to subscribe to this position. 
They and he felt strongly, however, that the Council 
would wish that, in the preparation of the report re- 
quested from him, every effort should be made to 
reach agreed proposals. Accordingly agreement was 
reached on the following compromise: 

Each specialized agency, which considered it nec- 
essary, would establish a special budget for technical 
assistance for economic development and would in- 
vite its member governments to make contributions 
to this budget over and above their contributions to 
its normal budget. 

As for the United Nations, its special technical 
assistance budget would be in two parts, covering 
respectively (i) a program of technical assistance to 
be carried out by the United Nations itself; and (ii) 
a supplementary fund to be used by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination to finance technical assistance 
projects to be carried out jointly by the participating 
organizations, and to supplement the technical assist- 
ance budgets of these organizations when additional 
funds are required to facilitate the execution of es- 
sential projects. 

The programs of each organization will be reviewed 
by the Technical Assistance Committee in relation to 
the cooperative program as a whole and the report 
of the Committee will serve as an advisory opinion 
both to the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly and to the governing bodies oi 
the specialized agencies. 


II 


The second part of the Report describes in detail 
the types of technical assistance which the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies can make 
available. These descriptions picture the almost un- 
limited range of benefits which can accrue to the 
world from a well-coordinated program of technical 
assistance, given the steady and enlightened coopera- 
tion of the advanced countries, the recipient coun- 
tries and the international agencies in a sustained 
effort over a long period of time. 

Economic development is a most complex process, 
affecting directly or indirectly every aspect of eco- 
momic and social life. The various types of technical 
assistance necessary to further it cannot be isolated 
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in separate compartments. The formulation and pres- 
entation of the expanded program of technical assist- 
ance, however, is based upon the contributions which 
the different organizations can make to it. Such a 
division is not merely a matter of administrative con- 
venience, but there are practical reasons for adopt- 
ing it as each of the organizations has an established 
organizational framework and unique experience in 
its field. It follows that the projected expansion of 
technical assistance and its extension into new fields 
will necessitate even closer cooperation between the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. 


The estimates of cost are necessarily very rough 
and are designed merely to give some idea of the 
magnitude of the expanded cooperative program. 
Detailed proposals have been included from the 
United Nations, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization and the World Health Organization. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund have out- 
lined their plans for continuing and expanding their 
technical assistance activities, and the International 
Refugee Organization has submitted a statement on 
the way in which it can help. Two specialized agen- 
cies, the International Telecommunication Union and 
the Universal Postal Union, have not, owing to the 
very specialized nature of their functions, participated 
in the drawing up of the report. The way has been 
left open for two more specialized agencies, the In- 
ternational Trade Organization and the Inter-govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization, whose 
constitutions have not yet entered into force, to par- 
ticipate in the program as soon as they are able to 
do so. 


United Nations 


The United Nations proposes to focus its program 
on fields of activity which are not, or not yet, as- 
signed to any specialized agency. Such are the whole 
complex of activities related to manufacturing and 
extractive industries, mechanical power, control and 
ultilization of water resources, inland road, rail and 
water transport, governmental administrative serv- 
ices, formulation of certain economic and fiscal poli- 
cies, as well as certain sectors of the social field such 
as housing and community planning. 

An illustration of the type of activity envisaged is 
provided by industrial research in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. There appears to be enormous 
scope for experimentation in the use of new raw 
materials available in these areas for the making of 
textile products, etc. Another type of activity is dem- 
onstration of road construction which might be car- 
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ried out by missions lasting approximately six months. 
They would appraise locally available materials and 
advise on their use, at least as temporary substitutes 
for materials that might otherwise have to be im- 
ported and so unduly delay essential construction. 


International Labor Organization 


The kinds of technical assistance which the I.L.O. 
proposes to provide as part of an expanded program 
cover in general the relation of economic develop- 
ment policies to labor income and employment, in- 
cluding specifically such problems as training, migra- 
tion, industrial safety, social security and labor in- 
spection, cooperation and handicrafts, labor and social 
problems of the indigenous populations of Latin 
America. 


To take this last instance only, in many countries 
of Latin America indigenous peoples constitute the 
bulk of the national population, and the study of 
their technological conditions and requirements has 
special significance for the integration of their man- 
power within the framework of the national econo- 
mies. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


F.A.O. proposes to provide technical assistance 
in the fields of agriculture, forestry and forest prod- 
ucts, fisheries, nutrition and food management, rural 
imstitution and management, economic and statistical 
services. 


An example of the many projects envisaged by 
the F.A.O. is a campaign to eradicate rinderpest in 
five to ten years through the use of vaccines. Rinder- 
pest is a major livestock disease in Africa, Asia and 
the Far East. It destroys annually at least two mil- 
lion head of cattle, thus hindering economic develop- 
ment by limiting farm draught power, dairying and 
meat production. Ten experts would be sent to six 
or eight countries in the first year, and it is expected 
that after the end of the second year the campaign 
could be carried by governments of the countries 
concerned. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 


Since it is recognized that increased economic devel- 
opment lends momentum to increased educational 
opportunity, UNESCO’s experience has already indi- 
cated certain fields in which under-developed coun- 
tries are likely to require assistance. These are: edu- 
cation (elementary, adult and technical); production 
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and use of materials for education, including mass 
communication materials; the technical needs of press, 
radio and film; training of teachers and other spe- 
cialized personnel; planning and organization of scien- 
tific research and training laboratories; and protec- 
tion of national cultures. 


Among the many projects being considered by 
UNESCO is one which recommends establishment 
of scientific laboratories to conduct technical research 
into available natural resources, as well as to use 
such laboratories as training centers to educate local 
personnel in modern scientific methods. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


ICAO proposes to provide technical assistance for 
the carrying out of surveys to determine a country’s 
individual air transport needs, to aid in the design, 
construction and installation of aerodromes and air 
navigation facilities which economic development will 
require; to help devise operational standards and to 
develop civil aviation organizations; and to improve 
training methods and facilities. 


World Health Organization 


The advisory and demonstration services for which 
WHO has drawn up a program of work relate to: 
health demonstration areas, malaria, maternal and 
child health, environmental sanitation, mental health, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, public health ad- 
ministration, nutrition, cholera, plague, typhus, health 
education of the public, technical training of medical 
and auxiliary personnel, epidemiological studies, 
schistosomiasis field study group, research on anti- 
biotics, medical literature, teaching equipment and 
program supply services, special services and central 
administrative costs. 

WHO attaches particular importance to that por- 
tion of its malaria program, developed jointly with 
FAO, with a view to decreasing the number of ma- 
laria victims among agricultural workers and simul- 
taneously bringing about increased agricultural pro- 
duction. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


The Bank emphasizes the close connection between 
technical assistance and sound investment. It plans 
to continue, on an expanding scale, its help to un- 
der-developed countries in making general surveys 
of resources and formulating comprehensive develop- 
ment programs; in the analysis and planning of spe- 
cific projects, especially in connection with industry, 

(Continued on page 630.) 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Opening of Havana Session 


Addressing the opening meeting of ECLA’s second session, the principal 
speakers stressed three different aspects: Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
emphasized the role of international co-operation in the solution of 
regional problems; Dr. Carlos Prio Soccards, President of Cuba, con- 
trasted Latin America of a century ago with the present position and 
possibilities; Alberto Baltra, President of the first ECLA session, touched 
on the urgent economic problems of the region. 


“The Republics of Latin America have recently 
helped to show how powerful an influence for peace 
can be exerted by the middle-sized and small coun- 
tries, by using the opportunities offered to them by 
the United Nations,” said Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie addressing the second session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America at its opening in 
Havana, on May 29. 


“Powerful influences can also be mobilized by the 
smaller and medium-sized countries in the United 
Nations for economic and social progress,” Mr. Lie 
added. “One of the most important ways this can 
be done is through regional co-operation within the 
framework of the United Nations.” 


Mr. Lie spoke in the Capitolio Nacional before 
representatives of the twenty Latin American coun- 
tries, France, the United States, and the Netherlands, 
as well as representatives and observers of the spe- 
cialized agencies. 


The President of Cuba, Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, 
was a distinguished guest and one of the speakers at 
the meeting which was presided over by Alberto 
Baltra, President of the first ECLA session, and 
Chile’s Minister of Economy and Commerce. 


Left to right: David K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Economic Affairs; Lincoln Rodon, President of the Cuban 
House of Representatives; Secretary-General Trygve Lie; 
Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, President of Cuba; Dr. Miguel Suarez 
Fernandez, President of the Senate; Alberto Baltra, President 
of First ECLA Session; Dr. Carlos Hevia, Cuban Minister of 
State; Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Public Information. 


Turning to the economic aspect of Latin American 
affairs, Mr. Lie briefly reviewed the problems that 
beset that region and the work accomplished by the 
Secretariat in pursuance of ECLA’s first great project 
— the Economic Survey of Latin America. He re- 
ferred also to the importance attached by the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council to 
the economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries and to the implementation of the Assembly’s 
resolution on the subject by the Secretariat. In par- 
ticular, he mentioned the economic mission to Haiti 
whose report is in its final stages and will soon be 
transmitted to the President of Haiti. Referring to the 
report on technical assistance through the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, Mr. Lie said 
that the proposals are planned as a truly international 
program to which all Member governments should 
contribute, however modest some of the contributions 
may have to be. 


“There is no country which does not have some- 
thing that another country could not effectively use 
in its economic development,” said Mr. Lie in con- 
clusion. He cited as instances the collaboration of 
the Government of Mexico with FAO and the United 
Nations Statistical Office in providing extensive facili- 
ties for a temporary statistical institute, and similar 
arrangements being made this year with the co-opera- 
tion of the Government of Guatemala. 


Mr. Lie continued that the efforts being made to 
develop the great resources of Latin America for 
the benefit of its people would not only help to raise 
their economic standards of living but would also 
make possible the full enjoyment of the fundamental 
rights and freedoms which form part of the deep- 
rooted traditions of large portions of the peoples and 
correspond to their highest aspirations as expressed 
by the founders of Latin American republics. 

President Prio Socarras, of Cuba, defined the mis- 
sion of ECLA as that of “driving the shadow of 
hunger from the American scene.” 


“Your mission does not end,” the President added, 
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“in the limits of our continents. From the very mo- 
ment that America emerged in the West, the world’s 
frontiers expanded infinitely. You are, gentlemen, the 
hope of the world. In the farthest corners of the 
earth, many peoples hope that the future will grant 
their children the fabulous riches which Latin Amer- 
ica is capable of producing.” 


The President recalled that a little more than a 
hundred years ago, when countries of Western cul- 
ture were already prosperous and civilized, the Latin 
American countries were mere colonies in which the 
land and mines were worked according to the most 
primitive methods. Today, by comparison, there are 
wonderful capitals, well-developed industries, exem- 
plary school system and research centres. But as a 
result of the war which left bankrupt a great part of 
humanity and retarded the possibilities of an efficient 
organization of under-developed countries, the prog- 
ress made by Latin America is not sufficient to supply 
its own needs and fulfill the world’s hopes without 
further industrial expansion. “This second meeting 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America,” he 
said, “is to decide what these needs are, and the 
time and the effort required to meet them.” 


In his address to the meeting, Mr. Baltra dwelt 
largely on a number of points brought out in the 
Economic Survey of Latin America — the need for 
further industrialization and for modernizing and 
mechanizing agriculture to free it from technical back- 
wardness; the need for foreign capital, both private 
and governmental, as initial assistance in the program 
of development envisaged for Latin America; the 
sensitivity of Latin American economies to world 
economic fluctuations; the immediate problem of 
dollar shortage in its foreign exchange position; and 
the need of technical assistance. 


Stressing the fact that Latin American economies 
are “weak, dependent, and unstable, due to the semi- 
colonial structure which they still retain,” Mr. Baltra 
said: “True well-being cannot be obtained without 
increasing the average real income of the population, 
which at present is low in most of these countries. 
To obtain this productivity must be increased, which 
means that labor must reach its highest efficiency.” 


In line with this conclusion, Mr. Baltra declared 
that foreign capital invested in Latin America should 
increase working efficiency and build up the neces- 
sary capacity for future repayment. Some of the most 
important projects that require development, he 
pointed out, such as electrification, irrigation, and 
transportation, are not in general attractive to private 
initiative, and these need resources obtained directly 
by the governments. 


Mr. Baltra referred to the “new horizon of hopes” 
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Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras, President of the Republic of Cuba, 
welcoming representatives of the 21 American Republics, 
United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, and the Specialized 
Agencies to the Second Session of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. 


opened up by President Truman’s inaugural address 
and to the “arsenal of technical know-how possessed 
by the United States,” which should be put at the 
disposal of the peace-loving peoples to help them 
realize their aspirations toward a better life. 

In conclusion Mr. Baltra called for “concrete agree- 
ments” which would contribute to the solution of the 
economic problems that affect Latin America. 

On the day following the opening conference, the 
Commission elected Luis Machado, of Cuba, as the 
President of the session; Carlos Alvez de Souza, of 
Brazil, as First Vice-President; Julio Alvarado, of 
Bolivia, as Second Vice-President; and Fernando 
Zamora, of Mexico, as Rapporteur. 


Alberto Baltra, Chilean Minister of Economy and Commerce, 
and President of the First ECLA Session, opening the Second 
Session in the Capitolio Nacional, Havana. 





» The following condensation of the Economic Survey of Latin America 
gives a picture of economic changes during the decade that included 
the war and the immediate postwar years. It also indicates the need 
and scope of measures, national and international, which may con- 


tribute to its future well-being and prosperity. 


# 

Changes in the economic pattern of Latin America 
during the period 1937-47 are graphically shown in 
a 300-page Economic Survey of Latin America now 
being considered by ECLA at its Havana session. 

Since the middle of the last century, says the Sur- 
vey, the rhythm of Latin American economic develop- 
ment depended to a very great extent upon the stimu- 
lus of foreign trade and foreign investment. Both 
these factors were considerably weakened by the 
war and its aftermath, and it was then that some 
Latin American countries began to turn definitely 
towards industrialization. 

This industrialization has taken place without any 
adverse effects on agriculture or primary production 
in general. The rate of industrial growth has sur- 
passed agricultural development and has contributed 
more directly to the improved standard of living, ac- 
cording to the Survey. Further, technical progress 
makes it possible to increase primary production 
without drawing on the manpower needed for in- 
dustry. Nevertheless certain economic maladjustments 
are obvious from the data given in the Survey. The 
main elements causing concern are these: 

e@ The increase in food production for the period 
surveyed was 20 per cent, but the population of Latin 
America increased by approximately 23 per cent. 

e The volume of Latin American exports, which 
during the "thirties never attained the high volume of 
the preceding decade, was only 16 per cent more in 
1947 than in the prewar period. Since exports ulti- 
mately provide the principal means of acquiring im- 
ported capital goods essential to continued industrial 
expansion, it appears that the increase in exports 
has been insufficient to meet the requirements for an 
industrial development proportionate to the popula- 
tion increase, although Latin American industrial ac- 
tivity was probably between one-third and one-half 
above the prewar level. 

e@ The war emergency showed the industrial pos- 
sibilities of Latin America, but it also showed that 
development depends on an active foreign trade. 

e The present relation between the prices of pri- 
mary products exported by Latin America and those 
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of the finished goods it imports is no better than the 
position in the ’thirties. There are, however, consid- 
erable variations depending on the type of exports 
and imports of various countries. 

e During the war, Latin America had a favorable 
balance of trade which enabled the countries to in- 
crease their gold and foreign exchange reserves. Since 
1946, however, the trade balance with the United 
States turned sharply against Latin America. This 
was because of the tremendous increase in imports 
due to pent-up demand for necessary goods which 
could not be satisfied during the war years. 

On the other hand, Latin American countries in 
the postwar period have had a favorable balance of 
trade with Europe, but owing to the inconvertibility 
of European currencies and the lack of goods for 
export in that region, they have not been able to 
take advantage of their favorable trade balance. Thus 
these countries in general are now faced with a prob- 
lem of shortage of currency for their imports. 

e Because of the widespread scarcity of savings 
throughout the region, the need to resort to foreign 
capital remains acute. 

The following summary gives the main outlines of 
the economic picture, plus and minus, according to 
major categories of activities. 


Manufacturing 


By the end of 1947 the world’s manufacturing and 
mining output had increased by 21 per cent over that 
of 1937. In Latin America the rate of increase was 
greater than the world average but in relation to its 
population it was smaller than in the world as a 
whole. 

Remarkable increases in production took place in 
certain lines of foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals, build- 
ing materials and cement, and metallurgical and en- 
gineering industries. The output of cotton textiles 
has doubled in many countries of the region, and the 
output of rayon yarn nearly quintupled. 

Manufacturing production in general seems to be 
on the increase although more slowly than during 
the war. Many shortages that limited production, par- 
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ticularly of equipment, fuels, and raw materials, are 
receding. The main limiting factors today are (1) 
shortages of foreign exchange for industrial require- 
ments and (2) limitations of the domestic markets 
and of skilled labor. 

While substitution of domestic raw materials has 
taken place in nearly all of the countries supplying 
data, the chemical, metal-working, and to a lesser 
extent, textile industries, depend in part on certain 
imported raw materials. 

Manpower. Industrial enterprises are seldom faced 
with shortages of unskilled labor. The adaptability of 
Latin American labor to industrial processes is scarcely 
questioned; nevertheless, there is lower labor produc- 
tivity than in the more developed countries. Some of 
the contributing factors are: less equipment per work- 
er; unsatisfactory conditions of health and nourishment 
in certain countries; and an inadequate degree of 
general and technical education. Technical and man- 
agerial personnel are also in short supply, although 
efforts are being made to overcome these limitations. 

Capital formation and credit. Handicaps to indus- 
trial expansion include the low volume of savings in 
many countries and the diversion of savings to such 
non-reproductive investments as real estate, mainly 
housing. A tendency of private enterprise to hold 
liquid assets gives it a more pronounced speculative 
character than in economically more developed coun- 
tries. Profits from private domestic investment are 
mostly plowed back. Except in a few countries, the 
absence or limitation of the capital market reduces 
market financing. In most countries the banking sys- 
tems do not meet the credit needs of industrial enter- 
prises. However, in Argentina, Chile, and Mexico 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings of 
Reserves in 17 Latin American Countries. 
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Foreign Trade of Latin America. 


governmental credit institutions provide medium- and 
long-term credit. 

It is notable that the amount of foreign capital 
invested in manufacturing industries has been small 
compared with the large investments in such primary 
activities as mining, oil, and tropical agriculture. 

Construction industry. All information indicates 
an extreme shortage of adequate housing for the low 
and middle income groups. Industrialization, particu- 
larly during the war, with the resultant migration to 
urban centres, has aggravated this situation. The bulk 
of construction is concentrated in the large cities 
where it is mostly in the field of apartment houses 
and high-cost dwellings. Hence, large-scale invest- 
ments in the building industry have not materially 
improved general housing conditions. The shortage 
and high cost of building materials together with the 
credit uncertainties of an inflationary period, prevent 
normal expansion of the building industry. 

Mining. Financing and mine operation are largely 
in the hands of foreign interests. Between 1937 and 
1947 production of the principal minerals increased 
by about one-third. However, excluding Venezuelan 
petroleum, the general increase has been negligible. 
Reduction of gold and silver mining accounts in part 
for the low rate of expansion in general mining. 

In 1946 the output of most minerals leveled off, 
but in the following year attained record levels in 
numerous instances: oil production was 88 per cent 
above the 1937 level, zinc 73 per cent, iron 37 per 
cent, and tin 25 per cent. Production of gold and 
silver declined by one-third. 

The bulk of minerals — with the exception of 
non-metallic minerals — is destined for foreign mar- 
kets. Along with the expansion of exports of metal- 
lic ores, however, there has been an increased domes- 
tic use of the metals, and several governments have 
promoted the creation of small refining and process- 
ing plants. 

An outstanding fact, pointed out by the Economic 
Survey, is that in recent years prices of minerals have 
failed to keep pace with prices of agricultural com- 
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modities and manufactured products. Partially to 
offset this, the adoption of new labor techniques and 
increased mechanization may have compensated the 
smaller unit prices. 

A shortage of skilled miners is being remedied 
only in part by schools operated by the mining com- 
panies. Also in most Latin American countries there 
is a lack of mining engineers, geologists, metallurgists 
and other mining specialists. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture still accounts for the major part of 
national income in most of the countries, despite the 
fact that the economies or some countries have en- 
tered a transitional period. 

Agriculture however is becoming relatively less 
important, not only because of a larger and more 
rapid development of other economic activities, but 
also because of inefficient methods still in effect and 
the low productivity of farm labor in many of the 
countries. 

Although the increase in the volume of production 
has failed to keep abreast of the population growth, 
resulting in curtailment of food exports and an in- 
crease in imports of foodstuffs, some favorable trends 
are noted in the Survey. In general, most of the 
countries have tried to increase the production of 
specific crops and to diversify their agriculture. Many 
of the countries made an effort to become self-suffi- 
cient in regard to wheat, oilseeds, rice, sugar, and 
cotton. Others stepped up production to the point of 
becoming exporters —- Ecuador of rice, Chile of 
wheat, and other countries of oilseeds. There has 
been progress in diversification of crops especially 
in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. 

Agricultural exports. In view of the limited sta- 
tistical information available, says the Economic Sur- 
vey, it is difficult to ascertain whether the agricultural 
exports of the entire region in 1947 were greater 
than in 1937. 

Latin America’s share in the volume of world food 
export increased from an average of 22 per cent in 
the pre-war period to 24 per cent in 1947-48. This 
relatively larger share did not mean an increase in 
volume, but was due principally to a drop in the 
total volume of world exports, particularly a reduc- 
tion in the exports of Europe and of the Far East. 
Certain products from Latin America showed a sharp 
decline in world trade: wheat dropped from 23 per 
cent in 1937 to 9 per cent; maize from 70 per cent 
to 42 per cent, and oats from 56 per cent to 14 per 
cent. On the other hand, sugar rose from 28 per cent 
of the world’s sugar export to 64 per cent and rice 
from 1 to 13 per cent. 

Together with an overall decrease in the volume 
of agricultural exports there was a 45 per cent in- 
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crease in the net volume of imports of foodstuffs 
during the period. There was also a tendency towards 
a higher domestic consumption of exportable sur- 
pluses both of foodstuffs and of raw materials — a 
tendency that has favored progressive diversification 
of farming activities. 

Nutritional levels are low, despite an average in- 
crease in the region from 2200 calories per capita 
in 1937 to 2400 calories in 1947 — and the caloric 
distribution is uneven among the different population 
sectors. 


Population 


The Economic Survey points out that it is difficult 
to present an absolutely true picture of the popula- 
tion of Latin American countries. While some coun- 
tries have taken their censuses since a relatively 
recent date, the last census of others was taken a long 
time ago; for example, that of Uruguay in 1908 and 
Bolivia in 1900. Ecuador had never taken a census 
until the present date and therefore its population 
history is not known. 

Based on the best available estimates, the popula- 
tion of Latin America has reached a total of 146,- 
631,000 inhabitants. This is 6.3 per cent of the world’s 
estimated population. With 16 per cent of the world’s 
inhabitable area, the overall density of Latin Ameri- 
can population is very low — 7.2 inhabitants per 
square kilometer. Among the major regions of the 
world only Africa and Australia have a lower dens- 
ity. But although the overall density of Latin America 
is very low, this is not true for all its zones, and 
some countries have a strikingly high density. 

By sub-regions, the density averages 5.8 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometer for the A.B.C. area (Ar- 
gentine, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay); 5.9 
inhabitants for Western South America; 13.2 for 
Central America and Mexico; and 56.7 for the Carib- 
bean area. The extreme range is from 3 inhabitants 
per square kilometer in Paraguay to 134.3 inhabi- 
tants in Haiti. Thus while some countries, particularly 
in South America, offer a favorable outlet for the 
growth of population, in others — especially in the 
Caribbean Islands — the pressure of population is 
already a serious problem. The number of people 
dependent on agriculture in relation to developed land 
is already high in some countries. 

The rate of population growth in Latin America is 
the highest for any major region of the world; in 
recent years it has been growing at the rate of 1.8 
per cent per year, or about 22 times as great as 
that of Europe and 1% times that of North America 
or Oceania. 

Urban concentration is high and is still increasing 
in most of the countries, due not so much to a higher 
urban rate of population growth as to migration from 
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,ural areas that cannot compete with urban centres 
in standard of living and employment opportunities. 


Transportation 


The two main difficulties which have handicapped 
the building of Latin American transportation sys- 
tems, says the Economic Survey, are topography and 
the shortage of capital. The numerous physical ob- 
stacles throughout the region to both road and rail- 
way extension increase construction costs and aggra- 
vate the consequences of lack of capital. Yet the 
transportation systems of most of the countries fall 
so short of their present needs that an improvement 
is essential to the further development of their econo- 
nies. 


Railway systems. The overall length of Latin 
American railway systems in 1947 totaled 137,000 
kilometers, distributed unevenly by countries in re- 
lation to the total surface and population of each 
country. Argentina, with the largest extension of 
rails, for example, has one kilometer of rails for 
each 65 square kilometers of territory, or for every 
376 inhabitants. Paraguay has one kilometer of rails 
for 524 square kilometers of area and 1,618 inhabi- 
tants; in Haiti the figures are 64 square kilometers 
and 8,760 inhabitants, respectively. 


Over most of the-region’s area, the line and roll- 
ing equipment are in need of modernization and im- 
provement. Improvements planned by many govern- 
ments wait on necessary capital. 


Highways. The various highway systems are in 
varying states of development and in some countries 
are beginning to link up important zones, but in 
general nationally integrated 
highway networks do not exist. 


Inland waterways. As rfe- 
gards inland waterways, the 
most important river systems 
are the Amazon, Parana, Para- 
guay, Magdalena, and Orinoco 
basins. Longest of these is the 
Amazon, with some _ 15,000 
miles open to river steamers 
and larger vessels. Ocean-going 
steamers make frequent jour- 
neys to Iquitos, in Peru, 2,300 





Geographical Distribution of Latin America’s Foreign Trade As Percentage of Total. 
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The river system of Parana-Paraguay, serving the 
periphery of the wheat and cotton zones of the Ar- 
gentine, part of south Brazil, and western Uruguay, 
is also Paraguay’s only means of communication with 
the outside world. 


The Magdalena river is of particular importance 
to Colombia and the Orinoco is still the principal 
means of communication in the plains of Venezuela. 


Maritime transport. The development of national 
merchant fleets during the war was partially success- 
ful. Seven of the countries increased their total ton- 
nage by an average of 50 per cent between 1938 and 
1947-48. The progress in expanding the merchant 
fleets, however, is hampered by negative factors in- 
volving the type and size of vessels, development 
services, and port facilities. In several countries state- 
owned or subsidized ships operate at a loss and the 
merchant fleets of some countries have only been 
able to survive because coastal traffic by foreign 
vessels is forbidden by law. Many countries have 
planned and in some cases have begun to improve 
their seaports since there are few natural harbors and 
the artificial ports often have limited facilities. 


Air transportation. Owing to relatively high rates 
for carrying merchandise, the main economic func- 
tion of air transport is the movement of passengers. 
With a few exceptions, international air service is 
furnished by the United States and some European 
lines. For national air transport, civil aviation is be- 
ing encouraged; subsidies have been granted in some 
cases and privileges extended with regard to air mail 
and the building and maintenance of air ports at 
government expense. 
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and railways in the same region. 
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Foreign Trade 


No fundamental changes in the structure of Latin 
American trade are remarked in the Economic Sur- 
vey. As in the pre-war period, Latin American econ- 
omy continues to be extremely sensitive to the fluc- 
tuations, in volume or in price, of international trade. 

This vulnerability is due to the fact that the region 
produces and exports primary goods — raw ma- 
terials and fodstuffs — while importing manufactured 
or semi-processed products — capital and durable 
consumer goods. As Latin American exports are 
concentrated on a few primary products, the demand 
for them is sufficiently elastic to cause greater fluc- 
tuations, both in volume and in price, than is true 
of processed products. 

The chief exports are about the same as before 
the war, but exports have become more diversified 
in some countries and in several there is a tendency 
to export part of the traditional production in a more 
advanced state of processing. 

The principal change noted in regard to imports 
is that the more industrialized countries, with a higher 
standard of living and greater self-sufficiency in food 
production, now import relatively more capital goods, 
transport equipment, and durable consumer goods. 


Relation to world exports. In relation to world ex- 
ports, Latin American exports improved during the 
war, rising from 9 per cent in 1937 to 13.4 in 1946. 


Although this proportion fell in 1947, it was still 
higher than pre-war. But compared with 1946, world 
exports in 1947 had increased 43 per cent in value 
and 19 per cent in volume, whereas those of Latin 
America increased by only 32 per cent and 6 per 
cent respectively. 


Geographical distribution. The war significantly 
altered the geographical distribution of Latin Ameri- 
can exports. Traditional European markets either be- 
came inaccessible or were greatly restricted. During 
the war, the share of the United States in Latin Amer- 
ican exports and imports rose to a considerable extent 
at the expense of Europe. 

Restoration of trade relations with Europe since 
the war has proved difficult and incomplete, first, 
because the scarcity of hard currencies in European 
countries compelled them to adopt bilateral trade 
policies to assure an adequate supply of foodstuffs, 
and secondly, because some markets, such as Ger- 
man, virtually disappeared while those of Eastern 
Europe were almost entirely cut off. 

Geographical location also played a part in the 
trade shift. Countries depending on Pacific ports have 
sought United States markets even after their trade 
with Europe was restored, as the rise in maritime 
freight rates made the shorter haul more economical. 

The export trade with the United Kingdom consti- 
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tutes a special case. Exports from Latin America to 
the United Kingdom have declined only slightly. 
Having lost its position as redistributor of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs for Continental Europe, the 
United Kingdom strove to maintain the level of im- 
ports of essential products such as Brazilian coffee 
and meat from Argentina and Uruguay. At the same 
time, Cuba and the Dominican Republic became the 
United Kingdom’s main suppliers of sugar. 


Redistribution of imports. The most marked change 
in the geographical distribution of Latin American 
foreign trade, according to the Economic Survey, 
occurred in imports. This was due to the dislocation 
of European industry during the war period, its slow 
recovery, and the advent of the United States as the 
principal source of manufactured products and some 
essential raw materials, including fuels. 

To a small extent the higher import demands of 
the Latin American countries were met by trade 
among themselves. This movement reached a peak 
in the war years but has since declined. The Latin 
American countries tend to buy from the United 
States as much as they can earn in dollars. However, 
in the face of the dollar shortage, they may be com- 
pelled to make bilateral agreements with European 
countries. 


Balance of Payments 


A favorable balance of trade for the period 1937- 
47, amounting to an accumulated total of $7,700,- 
000,000, enabled Latin American countries to in- 
crease their gold and foreign eXchange reserves by 
$2,300,000,000 and to reduce external debts and 
“repatriate” foreign investments by $2,700,000,000. 
There was also a net increase of short-term assets 
amounting to $500,000,000. 

By the end of 1947, however, Latin America had 
a deficit on current account with the United States 
of $1,878,000,000, due to net imports and other 
required payments. Latin America’s total deficit with 
the United States, on the other hand, is almost com- 
pletely compensated by its surplus with Europe and 
other countries, leaving a net deficit of barely $53,- 
000,000. This is theoretical, since in fact this multi- 
lateral compensation cannot be effected, as Europe 
does not have sufficient available dollars. For this 
reason Latin America lost $958,000,000 in gold and 
foreign exchange and had to acquire or recover as- 
sets which, in view of their nature or relatively small 
liquidity, cannot be used to make new purchases in 
the United States. This changed situation came about 
from the fact that between 1940 and 1946 Latin 
America had large positive balances with the United 
States while since then the balance has become defi- 
nitely negative. This final deficit rose to $2,821,000,- 
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000 in the period 1946-48. The total would have been 
higher had not Latin America received from the 
United States $470,000,000 in loans and investments 
and $105,000,000 in unilateral transfers. 


Inflation 


The economy of the Latin American countries has 
been profoundly affected by the postwar inflationary 
process, says the Economic Survey. An outstanding 
phenomenon observed in most of the countries is that 
the money supply has been expanded to levels sev- 
eral times those of prewar. Up to 1944, the inflow 
of gold and foreign exchange resulting from the sur- 
plus in the balance of payments led, through the 
banking system, to an increase in the money. Since 
1944, when reserves began to decline, the reduction 
in the money supply was more than counter-balanced 
by the progressively increasing expansion caused by 
internal factors. 

The credit expansion, which was first stimulated 
by the great accumulation of gold and foreign ex- 
change, continued to develop in spite of dwindling 
monetary reserves. In some cases it reached a point 
at which it might have caused the complete exhaus- 
tion of the reserves, had not restrictive measures been 
applied. In the countries most affected exchange 
controls were tightened and there were even delays 
in payment abroad for imports already received. 

The Survey notes that the large credit expansion 
in the countries where the money supply has been 
over-expanded was not accompanied by an increase 
in the volume of goods and services available on the 
market. The result has been reflected in prices which 
in some cases in 1948 were three times those obtain- 
ing before the war. 

If the combination of rising prices and fixed ex- 
change rates continues, it will not permit some coun- 
tries to compete in international markets formerly 
favorable to them. This would increase pressure on 
dwindling reserves and lessen the possiblity of creat- 
ing new means of payment abroad through exports. 


Latin America and European Recovery 


The Survey analyzes both the immediate and long 
term implications of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram for Latin America. Dealing with the immediate 
effect of ERP, it considers to what extent the offshore 
purchases to be made and financed by the United 
States might contribute to reducing the current dollar 
shortage in Latin America. 

In October 1948, ERP estimated that of the total 
of $4,953,000,000 of program funds appropriated 
for the period April 1948 to March 1949, about 
$460,000,000 would be needed to pay for Latin 
American exports to ERP countries. 
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Purchases made in Latin America through March 
31, 1949, accounted for about 10.2 per cent of the 
total amount of procurement authorizations by ECA. 
Two-thirds of the total authorized procurements is 
being made in five countries — Chile, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Mexico, and Brazil — principally for non- 
ferrous metals, sugar, petroleum, fertilizers, fats and 
oils, hides and skins. The remaining one-third is 
being distributed among 10 countries. 

Latin American countries’ exports to ERP coun- 
tries during 1948 amounted to $2,728,000,000 — 
a net increase of $353,000,000 over 1947. The value 
of imports increased from $1,054,000,000 in 1947 
to $1,433,000,000 in 1948. The 1948 balance of 
trade favored Latin America to the amount of 
$1,295,000,000. 

The Survey concludes that the direct effect of the 
ERP on Latin American economies has been very 
limited and it has only slightly alleviated the problem 
of exchange shortage. Its indirect effects, on the other 
hand, in helping to increase production in ERP coun- 
tries thereby permitting larger exports, were more 
significant. 

In the long run, the most important effect of ERP 
will be the return to traditional large-scale economic 
relations between Latin America and Europe. The 
restoration of prewar trade relations would increase 
the volume of Latin American exports and also make 
it possible for many of the countries in the region to 
import commodities from Europe which cannot be 
purchased at present because of the scarcity of cur- 
rencies. This welcome development obviously depends 
on the ability of Europe to recover its prewar eco- 
nomic strength. According to the ERP countries’ 
national programs, their trade accounts with Latin 
America would be almost balanced by 1952-53. The 
possibility of Europe increasing its export to Latin 
America by about one billion dollars more than the 
1938 value depends on many favorable circumstances. 

The 1947 level of total imports of Latin America 
must be maintained. This in turn will depend on 
maintaining current levels of internal activities of 
Latin American countries; on the availability of for- 
eign exchange to pay for increased imports; and on 
the ERP countries’ ability to provide increased sup- 
plies of the type of commodities needed by Latin 
America. It would appear, further, that a larger pro- 
portion of imports of capital goods and a smaller 
proportion of consumer goods are called for. These 
European imports too would have to compete with 
those from the United States in regard to prices, time 
of delivery, and quality. Such goods as are available 
only from the United States must necessarily be 
financed either through exports to the United States 
or from favorable balances of payments with Europe 
as in the prewar period. 
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Continued Aid Urged for Palestine Refugees 


An urgent appeal for additional financial support 
for the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
was made by Secretary-General Trygve Lie on June 
3, in a letter sent to the foreign ministers of all Mem- 
ber governments of the United Nations. Outlining 
the increasingly critical situation of the relief pro- 
gram, Mr. Lie’s letter explained that UNRPR is now 
feeding and caring for 940,000 persons in the refu- 
gee camps of the Middle East, with foreseeable re- 
sources totalling less than $25,000,000. 

This amount contrasted with the total of $32,000,- 
000, which figure was recommended to cover a nine- 
month relief program by the General Assembly last 
November, when it was anticipated that the number 
of Palestinian refugees would not exceed half a 
million. 

In his letter Mr. Lie stated that the scale of feed- 
ing and care was “dangerously low,” and that the 
situation was now rendered more critical by the 
necessity for extending UNRPR beyond August 31, 
in order that the General Assembly may take fresh 
action on the question at its fourth session in Sep- 
tember. The Secretary-General added that this was 
the present serious position, despite the Middle East 
aid program of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) and the val- 


Seven religious leaders in the Middle we 
East submitted a joint appeal for con- 
tinued United Nations relief for the 
Palestinian refugees in a letter to the 
Secretary-General dated May 12. Writ- 
ing from Jerusalem, the religious lead- 
ers stated: “We desire now to make 
representations with the utmost em- 
phasis that to discontinue material aid 
at the end of November, namely, just 
when the most severe climatic condi- 
tions begin, and when the suffering of 
the under-housed, under-clothed, and 
under-fed will be most intense, would 
amount to little short of what has 
come to be known as genocide.’ The 
appeal was signed and bore the official 
seal of the following: Jacobus, Coptic 
Archbishop of Jerusalem and the Near 
East; Memher Kidana Miriam, Prin- 
cipal of the Ethiopian Convent; Timo- 
theus, Patriarch of Jerusalem; Guregh 
tl, Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem; 
Vincent Gelat, Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Latin Patriarchate; the Rev. F. T. 
Boulos S. Gelph, Vicar of the Syrian 
Metropolitan of Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan; Weston, Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem. 


H Archbishop 


ef Jeruseles 
and the Near East. 


uable asistance rendered by the World Health Organi- 
zation in caring for the Holy Land refugees. 


Latest Contributions 


The Secretary-General also released the latest list 
of governmental contributions to UNRPP. This re- 
vealed that, as of June 1, 1949, seventeen Member 
states and four non-Member states had contributed 
a total of $14,690,861 in cash or in kind to the 
relief fund, while aid pledged by the same states 
totalled $24,365,347. 


The following is a list of countries with the amounts 
pledged as of June 1, 1949 in goods or in cash. 


Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 83,566 
Turkey 53,548 
United Kingdom 3,628,800 
United States 16,000,000 


MEMBER STATES 66,000 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
Egypt 
France 
Greece 
India 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Pakistan 


$ 404,000 
432,000 
742,046 
130,000 
405,000 

1,826,001 
54,000 
69,666 

154,000 
95,362 
60,484 
30,230 


NoN-MEMBERS 
Bahrein 
Ireland 

Italy 
Switzerland 


$ 29,944 
48,387 
29,087 
23,226 


TotaL $24,365,347 


We have the honour te be, 
sir, 


Joy b—l J 


Mp a 
oF, ‘ 
Nay plbe Si cian HE 
Pa 
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FOR PROGRESS IN TRUST TERRITORIES 


Issues Before the Trusteeship Council 


Meeting at Lake Success on June 15 for its fifth 
session, the Trusteeship Council will review the posi- 
tion of the various territories under its supervision, 
and will consider other important questions affecting 
the work and progress of the International Trustee- 
ship System generally. 


The following are notes on the 13-item provisional 
agenda compiled for this major organ’s session, which 
is expected to last about six weeks. 


1. Adoption of the agenda 


2. Report of the Secretary-General on creden- 
tials 


3. Election of a President and of a Vice-President 


At the beginning of each regular session in June, 
the Council elects its President and Vice-President, 
which is done by secret and separate ballots. The two 
officers each serve for a one-year term. Dr. Liu Chieh, 
of China, has served as President, and Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, as Vice-President during the 
Council’s last two sessions. 


4. Examination of annual reports on the admin- 
istration of Trust Territories: 


(a) New Guinea, year ended June 30, 1948. 

(b) Nauru, year ended June 30, 1948. 

(c) Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands—first 

report. 

One of the Council’s most important tasks is to 
examine the annual reports submitted by the Admin- 
istering Authorities, presenting a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the political, economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territories. In addition, a representa- 
tive of the Administering Authority concerned is pres- 
ent to answer supplementary questions in connection 
with the report. After completing examination, the 
Council may submit its recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


At this session the Council will, for the first time. 
study conditions in the little-known Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, comprising a group of 96 tiny 
islands in the Western Pacific. Formerly mandated to 
Japan, these islands are now under United States 
administration. In this respect it is recalled that on 
April 2, 1947, the Security Council unanimously ap- 
proved a draft Trusteeship Agreement submitted by 
the United States, designating the territory of these 
islands as a strategic area, with the United States as 
the Administering Authority. 
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5. Examination of Petitions 


Another of the Council’s important functions is to 
consider petitions from the people of Trust Terri- 
tories. Fourteen such petitions have been submitted 
for hearing at this session, some of which were post- 
poned from the Council’s last session. 

The petitions relate to such questions as alienated 
lands, racial discrimination, educational progress, tax- 
ation and other matters. 


6. Arrangements for the Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in West Africa. 


To make periodic visits to the various territories 1s 
another of the Council’s important activities. At its 
last session the Council decided on the composition 
of its second regular visiting mission, which will leave 
for the Cameroons and Togoland in West Africa 
about November. Final arrangements, including its 
terms of reference, will be made at the present session. 


7. Reports of the United Nations Visiting Mission 
to East Africa. 


The two reports of this Mission, which visited 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi last summer, were 
given preliminary examination at the Council’s fourth 
session. To give the Administering Authorities—Bri- 
tain and Belgium respectively—time in which to sub- 
mit observations on the reports, final action on them 
was deferred until the present session. 


8. Revision of the Provisional Questionnaire 


In accordance with Article 88 of the Charter, the 
Council, at its first session in March 1947, formulated 
a provisional questionnaire on the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the inhabit- 
ants of Trust Territories. On the basis of this ques- 
tionnaire the Administering Authorities render their 
annual reports to the General Assembly. The Fourth 
Committee of the Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, and such bodies as the Specialized Agencies, 
have been invited to make comments on the question- 
naire. These will be considered by the Council, with a 
view to making a possible revision in the question- 
naire. 


9. Revision of the Rules of Procedure 


Any recommendations for revision or clarification 
of the rules of procedure will be considered by the 
Council. 





10. Administrative Unions affecting Trust Ter- 
ritories 


At its last session the Council set up a special com- 
mittee to investigate questions arising from adminis- 
trative unions between Trust Territories and neigh- 
boring colonial possessions, which is to report on its 
findings to the present session. The Council’s action 
in this matter stemmed from a General Assembly 
resolution in Paris, requesting the Council to inquire 
into all aspects of this question, and report on the 
subject to the next session of the Assembly. In 
pursuing this inquiry the Council was asked to recom- 
mend “such safeguards as it might deem necessary,” 
and whenever appropriate to request an advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice as to 
whether such unions are within the scope of, and 
compatible with the stipulations of the Charter and 
the Trusteeship Agreements. The Council’s special 
committee, which was asked to collect all relevant 
data on the problem, has submitted a report which 
will form the basis of the Council’s further considera- 
tion of this important question. 


11. Educational advancement in Trust Territories 


Another special committee, appointed by the Coun- 
cil at its last session, has been exploring ways and 
means of expanding the existing educational facilities 
in the African Trust Territories, with a view to meet- 
ing the higher educational needs of the indigenous 
populations. This committee, which was asked to 
make a preliminary study of the financial and techni- 
cal aspects of such an expansion, with particular re- 
gard to the possibilities of establishing and maintaining 
in 1952 a university for the indigenous inhabitants of 
African Trust Territories, will submit a report to the 
present session. 


12. Adoption of the report of the Council to the 
General Assembly 


In accordance with the Charter the Council has to 
submit annual reports to the General Assembly. 
These reports give the Assembly an opportunity of 
reviewing the work and progress of the Council each 
year. 


13. Adoption of a report to the Security Council 


Under Article 83 of the Charter, all functions of 
the United Nations relating to strategic areas are ex- 
ercised by the Security Council. On March 7, 1949, 
the Security Council requested the Trusteeship Council 
to perform functions including consideration of an- 
nual administrative reports. The Trusteeship Council 
is to report to the Security Council on the administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 
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| New President of International Bank 


Eugene R. Black 


Mr. Black, newly elected President and Chairman 
of the Executive Directors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, succeeding 
John J. McCloy, has been Executive Director of the 
International Bank for the United States since March 
14, 1947. 

Born in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1898, Mr. Black was 
educated at the University of Georgia, from which he 
was graduated at the age of 18. At 19, during the First 
World War, he was commissioned an ensign in the 
United States Navy, and after the war he engaged 
in investment banking, rising in 1937 to Vice-President 
of the Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 

When he was appointed United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank, he resigned from 
the Chase National Bank. He was elected a senior 
Vice-President of that bank effective March 15 of this 
year, but continued as Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Bank on a temporary basis at the request 
of John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
United States Governor of the International Bank. 

Mr. and Mrs. Black reside in Princeton, New Jersey, 
and have three children. 
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Turning Point in World Health 


by Dr. Brock Chisholm 


Director-General of the World Health Organization 


A great and beneficial program which will affect the well-being of every human 
being is being shaped by the World Health Organization, now meeting in its Second 
Assembly at Rome. WHO’s Director-General reviews the issues before the Assembly 
in this specially written article. 


The opening of the Second World 
Health Assembly in Rome on June 
13, 1949, will mark a crucial turn- 
ing point in the work of the World 
Health Organization. 


A rapid glance at the 170-odd 
items with which the representatives 
of more than 60 countries will deal, 
reveals the extreme importance 
which the decisions to be reached 
in Rome will have for the future 
course of the Organization. The 
philosophy which permeates every 
part of the program proposed for 
1950 is based on the principle that 
defensive measures alone are in- 
sufficient to promote man’s health 
and well-being and that the only 
practical approach to the enormous 
health problems facing the peoples 
of the world is a well-planned, inte- 
grated, and well-executed attack on 
a world-wide basis. 


This is undoubtedly true of a 
great number of communicable dis- 
eases which for centuries have been 
fought almost exclusively with quar- 
antine measures, essentially defensive 
in their nature. Plans drawn up for 
the Assembly by eminent experts in 
diseases such as cholera, diphtheria, 
typhus, plague, yellow fever, and 
smallpox — to mention only the best 
known of them — all show that, with 
the scientific knowledge and the 
modern techniques at our disposal, 
infinitely more can be done than 
just erecting barriers against them. 
These plans show that it is in fact 
possible to move toward eradication 
of these scourges through the pro- 
gressive elimination of their reser- 
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voirs. Anyone travelling in the many 
parts of the world where these dis- 
eases are still a tragic reality will 
realize what this would mean in 
terms of reduction of human suffer- 
ing. Moreover, all of us can easily 
see the economic gains which will 
be made by all countries if quaran- 
tine measures leading to important 
losses in trade, ship-time, time of 
health officers, and inconveniences 
for travellers become largely if not 
entirely unnecessary. 


The same considerations apply 
with equal force to malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal diseases, three 
major enemies from which virtually 
no country, no individual in the 
world can be considered safe. Here 
again, practically all weapons are 
available, not only for the cure in 
many cases but, what is more im- 
fortant, for the prevention of these 
diseases. Armed with such products 
as DDT and various insecticides ef- 
fective in the control of malaria as 
well as of other insect-borne dis- 
cases, in possession of BCG, strep- 
tomycin, penicillin, and the techni- 
cal and medical facilities necessary 
for world-wide anti-tuberculosis and 
anti-venereal disease campaigns, what 
excuse can twentieth century man 
have for the hundreds of millions of 
people still killed or incapacitated by 
these ills? And have we the right to 
stand idle, watching ever-increasing 
population groups throughout the 
world suffer from a continuously in- 
adequate food supply, when we know 
that through the eradication of cer- 
tain diseases and through the better- 
ment of health, the agricultural 


yields of important areas of the 
world could be multiplied enorm- 
cusly? 


There is indeed an imposing list 
of measures submitted to the Second 
World Health Assembly through 
which health can be promoted in a 
positive way. 


In the field of maternal and child 
health, for example, an extensive 
educational program is recommended 
which would help parents to a better 
understanding of the causes of sick- 
ness, of malnutrition, and of behav- 
ior difficulties among children. The 
underlying principle of the program 
put forward by experts of WHO can 
be summarized in one simple sen- 
tence: successful work in maternal 
and child care is based on teaching 
people what they can do for them- 
selves. 


Education and information are 
also suggested as primary functions 
through which WHO can assist 
countries in the promotion of en- 
vironmental sanitation, condition 
sine qua non for the raising of health 
standards everywhere. The tasks 
which we shall have to accomplish 
in the fields of rural sanitation and 
hygiene are truly staggering if one 
considers the fact that more than 
three-quarters of the world’s popu- 
lation are still victims of diseases 
resulting from poor excreta disposal, 
unsafe water supplies, uncontrolled 
insects, and inadequate protection of 
milk and food. 


It has become a widely recognized 
axiom of public hygienists that, in 
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The Palacio de Venecia in Rome, where the World Health 


Assembly is meeting. 


order to ensure the highest possible 
standards of health to every human 
being, our mental, in addition to our 
physical, environment must be made 
safer. Yet it is also true that knowl- 
edge and techniques evolved in re- 
cent years to improve mental health 
are generally unknown to the world. 
Various projects submitted to this 
Health Assembly would permit WHO 
to assist governments in providing 
public health administrators with ef- 
fective methods to deal with vari- 
ous forms of psychological resist- 
ance which they face when they at- 
tempt to modify human behavior, 
in enabling school teachers, lawyers, 
and members of other professions to 
deal more effectively with individual 
psychiatric problems, and in secur- 
ing the support of a well-informed 
public opinion on the application o! 
general preventive mental health 
measures indespensible to the prog- 
ress of any community. 

The limits ascribed to this article 
make it impossible for me to go 
into details of other programs, all 
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integral parts of the offensive against 
disease, which will be discussed in 
Rome. I refer to such eminently in- 
ternational activities as 


@ epidemiological statistical infor- 
mation, 


@ epidemiological studies, 
@ health statistics, 
@ biological standardization, 


@ unification of pharmacopoeias, 


@ Research in anti biotics, etc., and 
many others. 


Neither can I expand on the means 
through which our programs will be 
carried out, beyond saying that WHO 
considers that its primary function 
is to help governments to help them- 
selves. WHO will contribute to the 
improvement of national health serv- 
ices in promoting the training of 
medical and auxiliary personnel, in 
developing its fellowship program, 
and in putting at the disposal of gov- 
ernments certain essential supplies 
without which they could not be ex- 


pected to carry to full fruition pro- 
jects initiated with the help of WHO. 


There are, however, two further 
problems to be discussed in Rome 
which I feel deserve a more detailed 
explanation. 


The “Health Demonstration Areas” 
project, chiefly designed for the un- 
developed and under-developed re- 
gions, is an excellent illustration of 
the new concept on which WHO's 
work is based, i.e., that by attack- 
ing a large number of health prob- 
lems simultaneously and that by 
concentrating in such an attack all 
weapons developed by modern sci- 
ence, health standards can be raised 
considerably, even in parts of the 
world where they are at the lowest. 


Plans such as the various malaria 
control projects advanced by WHO 
carry this concept one step further 
and reflect another basic principle 
of the Organization. The idea is sim- 
ply that there is an extremely close 
relationship between economic pro- 
ductivity and health, that an intelli- 
gent investment in the health of the 
people of the world would increase 
considerably agricultural and indus- 
trial production in all countries and 
would thus; through the improve- 
ment of standards of living every- 
where, contribute, to the elimination 
of social and other tensions, an in- 
dispensible prerequisite for the es- 
tablishment of lasting peace. 


This brings us to the ultimate pur- 
pose of the three-week discussions 
which will take place in Rome. The 
delegates gathering there, as well as 
the governments and the people be- 
hind them, face the supreme chal- 
Inge of today’s humanity. They will 
have to help decide whether the dis- 
coveries of modern technology and 
science will spell the doom of man- 
kind or whether they shall be used 
as tools in building a world in which 
man, freed from the slavery of dis- 
ease, poverty, and misery, will be- 
come his own master in leading a 
physically, mentally, and socially 
fruitful life. 


On the eve of the opening of this 
Second World Health Assembly I 
feel confident that for the benefit of 
all the challenge will be met. 
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FOURTH SESSION OF ECE 


‘Much Accomplished on Practical Level’ 


“Despite certain differences of opinion among us, 
and despite our sometimes harsh criticism of each 
other, I feel that we have accomplished much on the 
practical level. This fourth session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has shown the real desire of 
all European countries to co-ordinate their efforts 
to advance the economic well-being of Europe as a 
whole.” 

With these words the Commission Chairman, 
Anders Frihagen, of Norway, summed up the work 
of the ECE’s fourth session. 

The Commission adjourned the final meeting of 
the session in the Palais des Nations, Geneva on 
May 21. During the previous two weeks the represen- 
tatives of 25participating states, including the United 
States and almost all European nations except Spain, 
thoroughly discussed the present economic situation 
of Europe and the steps which could be taken to im- 
prove that situation by utilizing the opportunities 
which the Commission offers for co-ordinating their 
individual efforts. 

The Commission reached three concrete unanimous 
decisions: 

@ to establish a Committee on the Development of 
Trade; 

@ to establish a Committee on Agricultural Problems; 
e that its Coal, Electric Power, Industry and Mate- 
rials, Inland Transport, Steel, and Timber Commit- 
tees should continue to concentrate on the solution of 
“the main problems” under their purview and report 
to the Commission’s next annual session on what 
activities need to be undertaken or continued beyond 
1950. 

The Commission also considered a proposal made 
by the Soviet Union that the Manpower Committee 
be given additional tasks in connection with the ques- 
tion of unemployment. This proposal was finally 
rejected, however, by 11 votes to 6, for the majority 
preferred that the ILO should be entrusted with all 
such tasks in the field of unemployment. 


Review of Work 

The first part of the session was taken up with a 
review of the work of the various technical commit- 
tees. The members agreed that these committees had 
made an important contribution to the solution of 
serious economic problems, but the discussions 
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disclosed a general feeling that the economic prob- 
lems of Europe were passing out of the phase in 
which emphasis had to be placed on short-term re- 
covery measures to combat the economic chaos result- 
ing from the war, and was reaching a stage when 
increasing emphasis should be placed on the long- 
term plans for raising the general level of the standard 
of living of the European people. It was largely for 
this reason that the United States made the proposal, 
which was generally supported, that the technical 
committees should review their work programs with 
an eye on the long-term tasks of the future. 


Development of Trade 

The discussion on the desirability of setting up a 
Committee on the Development of Trade made it 
plain that all delegations were agreed on one point 
—that there must be an increase in trade, particularly 
in intra-European trade, if the countries of Europe as 
a whole are to achieve a sound and stable economy. 
There were many differences, however, on the form 
which such an increase in trade should take, and on 
the part of an ECE technical committee in fostering 
its growth. 

The United States advocated as rapid develop- 
ment as possible towards a multilateral trading sys- 
tem in Europe, and urged that the countries of East- 
ern Europe, in their desire to industrialize, should not 
abandon their traditional role as suppliers of raw 
materials and foodstuffs to the West. 

The Eastern European countries argued that their 
industrialization was necessary if their standards of 
living were to be raised, and that attempts to prevent 
that industrialization were designed to keep them in 
the future, as before the war, entirely dependent on 
the industrialized West. They charged that the United 
States export licensing policy was a form of trade dis- 
crimination which was preventing the growth of intra- 
European trade, and that a similar policy was being 
practised by “Marshall Plan” countries at United 
States insistence as part of a deliberate design to un- 
dermine the efforts of Eastern European countries to 
build up sound economies. 

Western European countries argued that, where 
applied, the policy of insisting on licenses for the 
export of goods having a war potential was a normal 
one, that it had in no way been “imposed” on them, 
and that it did not hamper trade in “peaceful goods.” 
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The general feeling among Western European coun- 
tries was that it was not possible, at this stage, to 
develop a multilateral trading system based on cur- 
rency convertibility, and that more practical results 
could be achieved by expanding, and making more 
flexible, bilateral trading agreements. 

The Commission rejected a Czechoslovak proposal, 
which was supported by other Eastern European 
countries, that it should be stated in the resolution 
setting up the Trade Committee that discriminatory 
trade policies were preventing the development of 
East-West trade. It also rejected another Eastern 
f£uropean proposal that the Trade Committee should 
examine development of production as being one 
aspect of the problem of the development of trade. 
The terms of reference finally adopted, by 10 votes to 
7, are those which were recommended by the ad hoc 
Committee, set up last year to consider the desirability 
of having a permanent Committee on Development of 
Trade. 

These and other aspects of the problem were to 
be discussed when the newly created Committee on 
the Development of Trade met for its first session. 


Agricultural Problems 

Agreement on the establishment of the Committee 
on Agricultural Problems, and on its terms of refer- 
ence, was more quickly reached. The United Kingdom 
at first questioned the advisibility of such a “perma- 
nent” Committee, but later accepted the more general 
view that such a Committee was necessary. Some dis- 
cussion arose over a Soviet proposal that the terms of 
teference should make special mention of the credit 
needs of small and medium farmers and to the incor- 
poration of modern techniques in agricultural practice, 
but a compromise solution was worked out. 

In the terms of reference finaly agreed to unani- 
mously, the Committee on Agricultural Problems is 
to “provide a forum for discussion and the exchange 
of information to ensure close collaboration between 
the governments of Europe in the agricultural aspects 
of the overall problem of European reconstruction 
and development.” It is empowered “to initiate studies 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (Continued from page 615.) 
power and transportation; and in devising and put- 
ting into effect appropriate financial measures to 
encourage productive investment. 


International Monetary Fund 

The Fund has been giving member countries tech- 
nical advice in regard to currency, banking and allied 
problems in the interests of an efficient working of 
their financial and monetary mechanisms for the pur- 
pose of promoting stability and as a necessary pre- 
requisite to the process of development. It is also 
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and make recommendations on the best practical 
measures of European co-operation to develop the 
production of agricultural commodities in Europe and 
to facilitate the exchange of such commodities.” The 
Committee is also to give attention “to problems of 
special interest for small and medium farmers” and 
to “co-operate with other organs of the Economic 
Commission for Europe regarding both industrial 
requisites for agricultural production and the exchange 
of industrial goods against foodstuffs.” The FAO 
Secretariat will co-operate with that of ECE in serv- 
icing the new Committee. 


Discussion of Survey 


The Commission spent several meetings discussing 
the “Economic Survey of Europe in 1948,” which was 
prepared by the ECE Research and Planning Division. 

The Survey was praised by all delegations, though 
several of them criticized certain of its conclusions 
and suggestions. The Soviet Union argued that 1938 
should not have been taken as a base year for Western 
Europe, because that year was one in which levels of 
production and trade were lower than normal, whereas 
the year 1940, used as a base year for the Soviet 
Union, was a year of maximum pre-war production. 
The United Kingdom contended that the Survey gave 
insufficient recognition to the close trade ties be- 
tween certain European countries and overseas 
areas. Its representatives contended that it was not 
necessarily wise to concentrate exclusively on 
the development and integration of the European 
economy at the expense of these overseas rela- 
tionships. Some Eastern European delegations 
said that the Survey was inclined to overlook 
the fact that different economic laws applied in 
socialist and capitalist economies. The United States 
representative welcomed the fact that the Survey 
pointed out the dangers of autarchy reflected in cur- 
rent plans and investment programs of European 
countries. He said that he did not think the Survey 
had adequately taken into account the steps taken by 
the United States to help correct the problem of the 
American balance of payments surplus. 


prepared to continue giving such advice regarding 
monetary and banking policy and organization. 


International Refugee Organization 

Until termination of field operations, [RO is in a 
position to provide such skilled labor technicians or 
specialists from its manpower pool of displaced per- 
sons as may be required by any plan for technical 
assistance. IRO can also provide from its current 
staff assistance and advice in development of plans 
for technical assistance. 
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Need for Teaching 


International Law 
by Dr. Ivan Kerno 


Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of Legal Affairs 


The four years since the San Francisco Conference 
have witnessed unprecedented development of inter- 
national law, but it is clear that this process of growth 
is only at its beginning. The work of the International 
Court of Justice and of the International Law Commis- 
sion will undoubtedly lead to continuous development. 
Drawing attention to these factors, Dr. Ivan Kerno, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs, urges 
that international law be taught not only to potential 
specialists in the field but as a necessary component 


of all liberal and legal education. 


One of the principal functions of 
the General Assembly is to initiate 
studies and make recommendations 
for encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and 
its codification. 

Demonstrating its understanding 
of the breadth and importance of 
this mandate, the General Assembly 
at its second session considered three 
principal spheres of activity in this 
field. 


Development of 
International Law 


First, the General Assembly rec- 
ognized that the judicial organs of 
a community may play an impor- 
tant part in the development ot law 
and that this is particularly true in 
the international community where 
legislative organs have not been de- 
veloped as fully as on the national 
level. 

Second, the General Assembly 
established an International Law 
Commission which should have for 
its object the promotion of the pro- 
gressive development of  interna- 
tional law and its codification. 

Finally, in a third resolution, the 
Assembly considered that one of the 
most effective means of furthering 
the development of international law 
would consist in promoting public 
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interest in this subject and in using 
the media of education and pub- 
licity to familiarize the peoples with 
the principles and rules that govern 
international relations. The Assem- 
bly, therefore, requested the govern- 
ments of Member states to take 
appropriate measures to extend tne 
teaching of international law in all 
its phases, including its development 
and codification, and also to promote 
similar teaching regarding aims, pur- 
poses, structure, and operations of 
the United Nations. In connection 
with this last recommendation, the 
General Assembly had at the same 
session, upon the recommendation 
of the Third Committee, adopted 
another resolution on the teaching of 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Promoting International 
Understanding 


But in addition to the importance 
which the teaching of international 
law may play in the development of 
law, there is a second function of 
no less significance to the United 
Nations. That is the promotion of 
international understanding and its 
influence on the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. At 
one time it may have been true that 
the teaching of international law was 


a subject only for specialists. If this 
was ever true, however, it certainly 
is not so today. International rela- 
tions reach into every aspect of 
modern life. 

They consist not only of rela- 
tions between states, but between 
states and the international com- 
munity organized under the Charter. 
The purposes of the United Nations 
set forth aims in which people 
everywhere are vitally interested. 
The traditional international law, 
which was often considered aca- 
demic and removed from practical 
affairs, has undergone important 
modifications in recent years. The 
new legal order established under 
the Charter of the United Nations 
is not only law for the 59 states 
which are Members of the organiza- 
tion, but is rapidly gaining recogni- 
tion as a kind of common law for 
all nations. 


Activities of UNESCO 


In considering educational aspects 
of the work of the United Nations 
in the field of law, I must, of course, 
mention specially the activities of 
UNESCO. UNESCO considered 
during its early organizational per- 
iod, in co-operation with the United 
Nations, activities to be undertaken 
in the study of international law. 
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Thus far, however, it has taken no 
direct action. There are, however, 
two fields in which UNESCO has 
exercised influence. First it has as- 
sisted in the promotion of the study 
of principles and purposes of the 
United Nations. The third session of 
the General Conference of UNES- 
CO included in its resolutions a 
special instruction to the Director- 
General to assist Member states and 
educational groups in teaching about 
the United Nations, particularly in 
elementary and secondary schools 
and in other ways to promote edu- 
cation for international understand- 
ing. 

The second related field in which 
UNESCO has exercised influence is 
of particular interest to lawyers. In 
its Beirut session in 1948, the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO in- 
structed its Director-General to 
promote international co-operation 
in social sciences, including law, by 
aiding in the establishment of an 
international organization or organi- 
zations. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, a Preparatory Committee for 
the establishment of an International 
Comparative Law Association met 
in Paris in March of this year under 
UNESCO sponsorship. This Com- 
mittee was successful in achieving its 
main purpose of establishing an in- 
ternational association for the study 
and exchange of views on compara- 
tive law. 

The Preparatory Committee pro- 
posed that a program of research be 
inaugurated by members of the legal 
profession throughout the world to 
determine the character of the dif- 
ferences existing between legal sys- 
tems and the extent to which these 
differences contribure to interna- 
tional tension. It also suggested an 
interchange of teachers and students 
of law among law schools of the 
various countries of the world. In 


addition, the wide dissemination of 
sources of information concerning 
the legal systems of the world and 
the encouragement of the publica- 
tion of books and periodicals, which 
would have the purpose of reducing 
presently existing tensions which re- 
sult from differences in law, were 
recommended by the Committee. 


Teaching International Law 


In closing, I should like to make 
a few suggestions of a general na- 
ture with regard to the teaching of 
international law which appear par- 
ticularly important to me. 

The first of these is that in the 
teaching of international law it is 
most important to recognize the new 
developments that have taken place 
and which are taking place from 
day to day. International law during 
the past few years nas been going 
through a dynamic epoch, and the 
principles consecrated in the United 
Nations Charter are now making 
their full impact on the international 
law of today as illustrated by recent 
decisions of the International Court 
of Justice and by the proceedings of 
the International Law Commission. 

The teaching of international law 
must take into consideration these 
new developments. 

A second suggestion that I should 
like to put forward is that interna- 
tional law should be offered on the 
broadest possible basis. It is not a 
subject which can be taught only to 
potential specialists in the field, but 
should be studied by all law students. 
Lawyers who do not have a special 
knowledge of the system of law 
which governs the international com- 
munity are falling short of the high 
standards required by the profession. 

While it is for the law schools to 
bring the teaching of international 


law to its fullest fruition, the teach- 
ing of the subject cannot be the 
exclusive province of the law school. 
Particularly, the teaching of prin- 
ciples of international organization 
and the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations must be dealt 
with at all levels of education. It is 
of particular importance that atten- 
tion should be directed to the study 
ot international organization as a 
part of a pre-legal education. 

As a third suggestion, I should 
like to draw attention to the desira- 
bility, which I have frequently heard 
expressed among my colleagues, for 
some revision in the instruction in 
international law at a graduate level. 
When a student has compieted a 
course of study in the law of his own 
country and desires to specialize in 
international law, he is often faced 
with the situation in which he can 
pursue only one or two courses in 
international law and must carry a 
number of other subjects which are 
of no special interest in that field. 
The possibility of his finding a school 
in which he can concentrate his ef- 
forts for a period of a year on the 
study of international law, and at 
the end of that time receive a de- 
gree in the subject, is extremely 
limited. 

Judge Hudson, who is now serving 
as first Chairman of the International 
Law Commission, once expressed the 
view that the job of building an in- 
ternational law of a single world 
community is a task mainly for the 
law schools. I, myself, see it as a 
task requiring the joint efforts of all 
people everywhere, but it is certainly 
true that law schools have special 
qualifications and facilities to carry 
forward this task. Teaching, as the 
General Assembly recognized, is a 
most important means for develop- 
ing international law and promoting 
general international understanding. 
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Manley O. Hudson (United States) 


Professor Manley O. Hudson was born in St. Peters, 
Missouri, in 1886. After graduating from the William 
Jewell College in 1906, he took the LLD in 1928. His 
other Doctorates are from the Universities of Harvard, 
Missouri, Delaware, Toledo and the Peter Pazamany 
University of Budapest. 

On the conclusion of the First World War he was 
attached to the American Commission to negotiate peace 
at Paris, 1918-19, and from the formation of the League 
of Nations until 1933 he was a member of the League 
of Nations Secretariat (during the summers only from 
1921). He was Legal Adviser to International Labor 
Conferences at Washington, Genoa, and Geneva, in 1919, 
1920, and 1924 respectively; lecturer in the Academy 
of International Law at The Hague in 1925; Schiff 
Foundation Lecturer at Cornell University in 1925 and 
1928; Reader in the University of Calcutta in 1927; 
United States Technical Adviser to the Conference on 
the Codification of International Law at The Hague in 
1930; member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
and Judge in the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice from 1936 to 1946. He has been editor of American 
Journal of International Law since 1924. 


Viadimir M. Koretsky (U.S.S.R.) 


Professor Vladimir M. Koretsky was born in Dnepro- 
petrovsk in 1890 and educated at Moscow and Kharkov 
Universities. After obtaining his Doctorate in Juridical 
Sciences, he became a scientific research worker and 
lecturer at Kharkov University. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed to a professorship, and he now holds the Chair 
of International Law at the Kharkov Law Institute. In 
1948 he was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Ukrainian S.S.R. in Kiev.’ Professor 
Koretsky was U.S.S.R. representative and Vice-Chairman 
of the ad hoc Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
ment of International Law and its Codification (whose 
recommendations led to establishment of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission) and was legal adviser of U.S.- 
S.R. delegations to the General Assembly, the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, the Paris Peace Conference, and 
to the Security Council. He is the author of several 
research publications. 
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Benegal Narsing Rau (India) 


Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, Constitutional Adviser to 
the Government of India, was born in 1887 in the district 
of South Kanara. A graduate of Madras University and 
a Cambridge “Wrangler,” he entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1910. After serving in Bengal and Assam, he 
joined: the Legislative Department of the Government 
of india and advised the Government on legal matters. 
In 1938 he received his Knighthood. He was Reforms 
Commissioner in 1938, Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
from 1939 to 1944, Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir, 1944-45, and Constitutional Adviser to the 
Constituent Assembly of India in 1946. 

Sir B. N. Rau was Chairman of the Commission for 
Adjudication of the inter-State dispute regarding the 
Indus, 1941-42, and of the Committee for the Codifica- 
tion of Hindu Law from 1943 to 1946. He revised the 
Indian Statute Book and assisted in the framing of the 
new Constitution of Burma. 


Gilberto Amado (Brazil) 


Ambassador Gilberto Amado was born in 1887 in 
Estancia, in the State of Sergipe. After obtaining his 
degree in Juridical and Social Sciences, he became Pro- 
fessor of Penal Law at the Law School of Recife, and 
later Professor of International Law in the University of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

A former member of the Brazilian Chamber of De- 
puties and of the Senate, member of the Commissions 
of Finance and of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Amado was 
President of the Commission of Diplomacy of the Fed- 
eral Senate and delegate of the Brazilian Congress to 
Inter-Pasliamentary Conferences on Commerce. From 
1933 to 1935 he was Legal Adviser to the Brazilian Min- 
istry for External Relations, and in 1935 was delegate to 
the Pan American Peace Conference at Buenos Aires. 
He was Ambassador to Chile from 1936 to 1937, and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Finland from 1937 to 1939. 

Mr. Amado was a member of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization in 1943, and repre- 
sentative to the United Nations General Assembly’s first 
and second regular sessions. He was also a member of 
the ad hoc Committee on the Progressive Development of 
International Law and its Codification. 
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Gilberto Amado, Rapporteur. 


Work of Social Commission 


by Dr. W. B. Sutch 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SOCIAL COMMISSION 


At its fourth session, the Social 
Commission showed clearly that it 
wanted to delve more deeply and 
do more practical work. The Com- 
mission inherited most of its tasks 
from pre-existing international au- 
thorities; for example, aspects of 
the prevention of traffic in persons 
and obscene publications were tak- 
en over from the League of Nations, 
social welfare advisory activities 
were inherited from UNRRA. This 
in itself kept the Division of Social 
Activities busy, and it also occupied 
much of the time of the Social Com- 
mission during its earlier sessions. 

This session, however, was differ- 
ent. The Commission clearly felt that 
it should re-assess the topics whicb 
should have priority and develop- 
ment. 


For example, several members 
said that insufficient work was being 
done on living conditions, more par- 
ticularly in those countries where 
industrialization and economic de- 
velopments were altering the social 
fabric of the peoples concerned. 


The Commission stressed the im- 
portance of social development in 
under-developed countries. This sub- 
ject, of course, has received more 
attention since the Economic and 
Social Council began discussing 
technical and other assistance to 
under-developed countries. The res- 
olution passed by the Council in- 
cluded a reference to the need for 
social aspects of development to be 
covered, and this was emphasized 
again by the Social Commission. In 
the past, too much attention had 
been paid to commercial and eco- 
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Faced with a heavy program of work, the Social Com- 
mission at its recent session decided that the topics 


before it should be re-assessed and priority given to 


problems which could be most effectively tackled. 
In this article Dr. Sutch of New Zealand, re-elected 
Chairman, describes the conclusions reached at this 
session and the plans made for the next. 


nomic possibilities and not enough 
to the lives of the people concerned. 
When people from tribal or semi- 
tribal areas go into industrial or 
large-scale agricultural projects, 
there are difficult social adjustments 


Dr. W. B. Sutch 


to be made. The position of the fam- 
ily in society, the protection of 
young people and the aged, as well 
as more technical problems relating 
to health, sanitation, and housing 
must be faced. The Social Commis- 
sion was very aware of this, and 
under several headings of the agenda 
the subject came up. For example, 
a resolution was introduced suggest- 
ing that regional economic commis- 
sions might drop the word “eco- 
nomic” from their title and become 
social as well as economic organi- 


zations. In this way: social and eco- 
nomic development could be han- 
dled together. This resolution, of 
course, has far-reaching implica- 
tions, and the Social Commission 
adjourned consideration of it to its 
next session. 


Housing and Living Standards 


Another resolution bearing direct- 
ly on social aspects of economic de- 
velopment was introduced by the 
representatives of Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru. This referred to 
Council resolutions 179 and 180 on 
technical assistance and economic 
and social development, and _re- 
quested the Secretary-General to re- 
port on the steps taken to co-ordi- 
nate programs in the fields of hous- 
ing and living standards, and the 
action being taken by the Secretary- 
General in reporting on methods of 
assisting under-developed countries. 
It also asked for a report on methods 
of promoting and financing social 
development, especially in the field 
of housing and living standards. 
This subject also, for lack of time, 
was postponed until the next meet- 
ing of the Commission. 


The South African representative 
also was concerned with raising liv- 
ing standards in territories under- 
going industrial development. After 
a sympathetic discussion, his draft 
resolution was amended in various 
ways, and ultimately approved. To 
obtain suggestions for raising the 
standard of living of sections of the 
population having relatively low in- 
comes, it requested the Secretary- 
General “to invite Member govern- 
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ments to notify him of any measure 
which they had applied with success 
in territories under their jurisdic- 
tion, whatever their political status, 
and especially where the process of 
industrialization and economic de- 
velopment has altered the social fab- 
ric.” The Secretary-General was also 
asked to report to the Social Com- 
mission on this subject. This, of 
course, is only a beginning, but it 
does indicate the changing empha- 
sis which the Social Commission in- 
tends to give to its work. It has 
become impatient with the lack of 
activity in this whole field. 


Another illustration of this is the 
request by the Social Commission 
for a report to be obtained from in- 
terested specialized agencies and oth- 
er appropriate sources on loss of 
family income due to unemploy- 
ment, sickness, invalidity, old age, 
and death. It is not the intention of 
the Social Commission to ask for 
work to be done in any field already 
covered by another agency, but it 
is interested in the welfare of the 
family, from the point of view not 
only of social environment, but also 
of the adequacy of its total income. 


Family, youth, and child welfare 
is, of course, an activity which the 
Economic and Social Council has 
recognized as the primary responsi- 
bility of the Social Commission. 
Many members of the Commission 
felt that the United Nations could 
go further in initiating a compre- 
hensive program for study and ac- 
tion in this field in co-operation with 
other agencies concerned. It was 
clear that the Commission wished 
to consolidate the work undertaken 
by the Secretariat and to emphasize 
that the United Nations could do 
more in international work con- 
cerned with the family. 


Convention on Prostitution 


The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had requested that the Social 
Commission at its fourth session give 
priority to a Convention on Traffic 
in Persons and the Prevention of 
the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others. Conventions on this sub- 
ject date back to 1904, and the 
League of Nations, recognizing the 
need for considering the various 
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Conventions, had in 1937 developed 
a consolidated draft. Subsequently, 
the United Nations, Member gov- 
ernments, and non-governmental or- 
ganizations had been working on the 
1937 draft which had been brought 
up to date by the Secretariat. The 
Social Commission has now pro- 
duced a draft convention which 
should meet with a wide measure 
of acceptance. However, the fact 
that almost half the Commission’s 
discussions were taken up with draft- 
ing this Convention meant that sev- 
eral items on the agenda had to be 
postponed until the next session. 
Some of these items are mentioned 
above. Also postponed were the 
items on the declaration of the rights 
of the child, the question of old age 
rights, and the important topic of 
the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders. 


Advisory Social Welfare 
Services 


The Social Commission, however, 
did have a thorough discussion on 
social welfare advisory services, and 
recommended that these should be 
put on a continuing basis. Up till 


now, the work done under Resolu- 
tion 58 (I) of the General Assem- 
bly has been confined to what should 
be recommended as a special ac- 
tivity in any one year. The Commis- 
sion agreed that advisory social wel- 
fare services (including assistance 
from recipient governments) would 
be far better carried out if it were 
known that the program was con- 
tinued from year to year. Some 
members of the Commission also 
thought the amount of money de- 
voted to supplying fellowships, semi- 
nars, and consultants in social wel- 
fare was insufficient, and that some 
provision might be made for scholar- 
ships in addition to fellowships. 
However, the Commission as a whole 
agreed that while asking that ad- 
visory welfare services should be a 
continuing activity of the United 
Nations, it would recommend ap- 
proximately the same amount to be 
spent in 1950 as in 1949, and it was 
hoped that Member states of the 
United Nations would express a 
view on the adequacy and type of 
operation which should be carried 


on in this field when the question 
came up at the General Assembly. 

The Social Commission felt that 
the work being done in housing and 
town and country planning was very 
satisfactory, and it approved the 
work program for 1949 and 1950, 
but it deferred consideration of a 
future field of study and activity un- 
til the Economic and Social Council 
Lad considered the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report, which has been asked 
for on the subject of allocation of 
functions. 


In the work program of the hous- 
ing section are included two meet- 
ings of experts in tropical housing 
and town planning. The Social 
Commission had recommended at its 
third session that these two meet- 
ings should be held, and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had, in 
1948, approved the meetings. How- 
ever, the General Assembly had ar- 
ranged for one meeting, but by some 
misadventure the arrangement pro- 
vided for a meeting of experts in 
New York. Members of the Social 
Commission, while expressing re- 
gret at the situation, were clearly of 
the view that to be of use to Mem- 
ber governments concerned the 
meeting should be in tropical areas, 
as was, in any case, intended when 
the subject was first discussed. It 
therefore passed a resolution recom- 
mending to the Economic and Social 
Council that the meeting of experts 
in housing and town and country 
planning to be held in 1950 should 
definitely be in an appropriate trop- 
ical area and that the emphasis of 
the meeting should be on technical 
questions relating to housing and 
town planning for the lower income 
groups in the humid tropics. 


“Some New Growth" 


The fourth session of the Social 
Commission shows that the Com- 
mission is working effectively and 
has been able to tackle complicated 
and difficult items with some mea- 
sure of success; it has weeded out 
some things and started some new 
growth. Its next session should be 
its most fruitful. In any event the 
Commission is determined that Art- 
icle 55 of the Charter shall be given 
reality in the social field. 
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SUB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Experts Start Work on Three -Year Program 


Many of the complex problems involved in the 
dissemination and free flow of information by news- 
papers, news agencies, periodicals, radio broadcasts, 
and newsreels are being considered by the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and the 
Press, which convened at Lake Success for its third 
session on May 31. 

A subsidiary organ of the Commission on Human 
Rights, this 12-member body was set up by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1947, and held its 
initial sessions at Lake Success in May-June, 1947, 
and January-February, 1948. The Sub-Commission’s 
first session paved the way for the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information, held at 
Geneva in the Spring of 1948, while its second ses- 
sion was devoted primarily to an examination of the 
concept of freedom of information and the drafting 
of the relevant articles for inclusion in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. 

On February 24, 1949, the Economic and Social 
Council resolved to continue the Sub-Commission 
until the end of 1952. Its terms of reference were clari- 
fied and extended to read as follows: (a) to undertake 
studies, particularly in the light of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights, and to make recommen- 
dations to the Commission on Human Rights con- 
cerning the prevention of discrimination of any kind 
relative to human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and the protection of racial, national, religious and 
linguistic minorities; and (b) to perform any other 


At the session‘s opening meeting: Andre Geraud (France), 
Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt) and P. H. Chang (China); and 
right: Carroll Binder (United States), Salvador P. Lopez, 
Cheirman (Philippines), Karim Azkoul (Lebanon), and 
Roberto Fontaina (Uruguay). 


functions which may be entrusted to it by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council or the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. 


Subsequently, at a special meeting on April 11, 
the Commission on Human Rights elected new mem- 
bers for the Sub-Commission, who will serve for a 
term of three years (see box on page 637) and who, 
with the consent of their governments, will act in 
their personal capacity as experts and not as official 
representatives of their countries. 


The immediate task of the Sub-Commission was 
to plan its work for the next three years, establishing 
priorities in its program, and to inform the Secre- 
tariat as to what studies it will require to serve as 
the basis for its reports and recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council. The present session, 
which is expected to last about two weeks, had before 
it a provisional, 23-item agenda, based on a proposed 
program of work compiled by the Secretariat, at 
the request of the Council. This provisional agenda 
ranged over the whole field of freedom of information 
and the press. It included such far-reaching questions 
as the adequacy of news available to the peoples of 
the world; the legal, economic, and political barriers 
to the free flow of information; the promotion of the 
dissemination of true information to counteract nazi, 
fascist, and other propaganda of aggression or racial, 
national, and religious discrimination; and considera- 
tion of the possibility of establishing an international 
code of honor for correspondents and journalists. 





In an opening address to the Sub-Commission, Mrs. 
Alva Myrdal, Acting Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Social Affairs, reminded members that the 
United Nations is dedicated to promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It had always been agreed, she declared, 
that freedom of information was one of such funda- 
mental freedoms, and that international action in 
that field was both desirable and necessary. Indeed, 
the first session of the General Assembly in 1946 
had described freedom of information as “the touch- 
stone of all the freedoms” to which the United Nations 
was dedicated, and had declared that “understanding 
and co-operation among nations are impossible with- 
out an alert and sound world opinion which, in turn, 
is wholly dependent upon freedom of information.” 


Organ's History 


Mrs. Myrdal briefly recalled the Sub-Commission’s 
history, emphasizing that under its terms of reference 
it was empowered to make recommendations concern- 
ing the operation, conclusion, or improvement of in- 
ter-governmental agreements in the field of freedom 
of information, and that it had the opportunity of 
initiating action which might prove decisive in future 
developments. Members had been appointed for a 
term of three years, “an unusually long term of of- 
fice.” This had been decided upon, she said, in order 
to allow an opportunity of planning and carrying out 
a long-range program of work. The Sub-Commission 
had broad terms of reference and authority to make 
recommendations over a very wide field. 


Election of Officers 


Proceeding to choose its officers, the Sub-Commis- 
sion elected Salvador Lopez, of the Philippines Repub- 
lic, as Chairman, and Carroll Binder, of the United 
States, and Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, as First and 
Second Vice-Chairman. Roberto Fontaina, of Uru- 
guay, was elected Rapporteur. 

The following meetings were devoted to debate, 
in the course of which several proposals were sub- 
mitted concerning the work program. 

On June 3, the Sub-Commission, by 10 votes to 2, 
approved a tentative 19-point program of work pro- 
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Stevan Dedijer (Yugoslavia) and Francis Williams (United 
Kingdom); centre: Chairman Lopez and Devadas Gandhi 
(India) and right: Vassily Zonov (U.S.S.R.) and Karim 
Azkoul (Lebanon). 


posed as a basis for discussion by Mahmoud Azmi, 
of Egypt, which constituted a rearrangement of the 
provisional agenda prepared by the Secretariat. This 
program was divided into two sections, the first part 
dealing with methods of work, and the second refer- 
ring to the substantive tasks of the Sub-Commission. 
The two votes against were those of Stevan Dedijer, 
of Yugoslavia, and Vassily Zonov, of the U.S.S.R. 
who favored basing the Sub-Commission’s work on 
a program giving higher priority to the item dealing 
with the dissemination of true information to counter- 
act nazi, fascist, and other propaganda of aggression, 
or of racial, national, and religious discrimination. 


Further discussion revolved mainly around the 
question of priority to be given to the various items, 
and on June 6 the Sub-Commission adopted, on the 
basis of Mr. Azmi’s proposal, a final program of work 
and priorities for its three-year term. The Sub-Com- 
mission then began a point-by-point debate on its 
methods of work, taking up such items as ways and 
means of receiving information concerning current 
legislation and practices in the field of its compe- 
tence, and of establishing continuous liasion with 
information enterprises and professional organizations. 


Sub-Commission’s Membership 


Karim Azkoul (LEBANON) 
Mahmoud Azmi (EcypT) 

Carroll Binder (UNITED STATES) 
P. H. Chang (CHINA) 

Stevan Dedijer (YUGOSLAVIA) 
Roberto Fontaina (URUGUAY) 
Devadas Gandhi (INDIA) 

Andre Geraud (FRANCE) 
Salvador P. Lopez (PHILIPPINES) 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo (CHILE) 
Francis Williams (UNITED KINGDOM) 
Vasily M. Zonov (U.S.S.R.) 











































The question of Hyderabad came again before the 
Security Council on May 19 and 24 following a 
request by Pakistan claiming that the situation had 
deteriorated continuously and constituted a grave 
threat to the preservation of peace. 

The position taken by India was that the question 
was not a matter of international concern and should 
be removed from the Council’s agenda. 


India's Position 


Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, of India, recalled that 
the case began on August 21, 1948, as a complaint 
by Hyderabad under Article 35 (2) of the Charter, 
which provides for a State which is not a Member of 
the United Nations bringing a dispute to the attention 
of the Council or of the General Assembly. 

Hyderabad, he argued, had never been a State in 
the international sense and therefore was not com- 
petent to bring a matter before the Council under that 
article. While the issue of competence raised by India 
was pending before the Council last year, however, 
India was forced to take certain action in Hyderabad 
to put an end to the prolonged lawlessness and dis- 
order which was disturbing not only Hyderabad itself, 
but also the adjacent districts of India. 

Sir B. N. Rau referred to the conviction of Sydney 
Cotton in London on May 17 on a charge of gun- 
running in Hyderabad. Cotton had pleaded guilty, he 
said, and the parrticular incident from which the 
charge arose was the carrying of arms and ammuni- 
tion of war at Warangel airfield in Hyderabad on 
July 10, 1948, at least a month before Hyderabad 
complained to the Council. 

Evidence in the Cotton case disclosed that General 
El Edroos, in command of the Hyderabad Army, had 
given Cotton letters to Pakistan officials asking them 
to assist by giving landing facilities. Cotton also met 
Pakistan officials in London. The contract for 400,000 
pounds sterling, to be paid to the firm represented 
by Cotton, was finalized at the house of the Hyderabad 
Agent-General in Karachi on May 27, 1948. 

Arms and ammunition flown into Hyderabad were 
described as fruit and vegetables, and anti-aircraft 
guns as cheese. Two air trips a day were made in the 
beginning, and these became more numerous toward 
the end of June. 
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The Position in Hyderabad 


Views of India and Pakistan Presented to Council 


The operations which India was compelled to take, 
continued Sir B. N. Rau, did not begin until about the 
middle of September. They lasted only three or four 
days because the people of the State were really be- 
hind them. At the end, the Ministry which had auth- 
orized the complaint resigned, and the ruler, the 
Nizam, withdrew the complaint. On October 5 the 
Nizam issued a “firman” or decree denying that pres- 
sure of any kind was being brought on him. His re- 
lations with the Indian Union and the military ad- 
ministration of his State were extremely cordial, he 


said. 


Thus, the action taken by India, said Sir B. N. Rau, 
was directed not against the head of the State nor the 
people, but against a particular set of Ministers who 
were kept in power by a military organization known 
as the Razakars. They had got into power by engin- 
eering a coup in November 1947. Lord Mountbatten 
himself had said that the Hyderabad Government was 
dominated by a party which commanded the support 
of only a part of the minority community in the State. 


Normal Conditions Returning 


While in power, the Ministers could not maintain 
law and order, and they “made pretty free with State 
funds,” Sir B. N. Rau continued. This was a fascist 
clique which had usurped power and was misusing 
it in a manner that threatened the tranquility of India 
as well as of Hyderabad itself. However, whatever 
dispute or situation they created in Hyderabad had 
now come to an end, and conditions were gradually 
settling down to normal. The Nizam and his officers 
were co-operating with Indian officials. Relations be- 
tween the two communities were cordial. 


The future of the State and its relationship with 
India were matters which had been left to be decided 
by the people. The representative of India hoped that 
arrangements for elections to a Constituent Assembly 
for this purpose would be completed by the autumn of 
1949. The Government of India was anxious to see 
that even the provisional administration was conduct- 
ed in accordance with the highest standards, with no 
discrimination against any particular section of the 
people. 


Expatiating on the status of Hyderabad, Sir B. N. 
Rau said that the State. up to the passing of the 
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Indian Independence Act in 1947, had certainly no 
international existence. Contending that it had become 
an independent State as a result of the Act, certain 
people had compared its position with that of Indon- 
esia. But Indonesia had been given de facto recogni- 
tion by several states. 


The Attorney-General of the United Kingdom had 
said in Parliament that “we do not propose to recog- 
nize the States as separate international entities on 15 
August, when the Bill comes into operation.” From 
November 1947 onwards, there had been a standstill 
agreement or an equivalent arrangement under which 
the Dominion of India has exclusive charge of Hyder- 
abad’s foreign relations. 


Further, Sir B. N. Rau pointed out the geographical 
position of Indian States. “If Hyderabad and the rest 
of them can claim to be independent States, as a re- 
sult of the Indian Independence Act, and if they can 
become independent by virtue of their own claim, ir- 
respective of recognition by any other country, then 
there will be an end of India.” 


“Cannot Ignore Geography” 


Proceeding, the Indian representative declared: 
“India cannot possibly agree to be dismembered or 
disintegrated by allowing any of these Indian States 
to claim international Statehood. Hyderabad was not 
a State in the international sense before the Indian 
Independence Act; she is not one now by virtue of 
the standstill agreement and the arrangements that 
followed it; and she cannot be one at any time in the 
future if India is to live. We cannot defy or ignore 
geography.” 

Any dispute with Hyderabad, Sir B. N. Rau empha- 
sized, is not an international dispute. All matters re- 
lating to Hyderabad are now dealt with regularly by 
the Government of India as matters of domestic con- 
cern. India has at present, even after the partition of 
Pakistan, a population of something like thirty million 
Muslims, and no Government can possibly afford to 
ill-treat so large and influential a population or indeed 
any section of it. They have been granted representa- 
tion according to their numbers in the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly, and the Indian Cabinet includes all 
communities. Further, in recent months, there has 
sprung up the salutary practice of Inter-Dominion 
Conferences between India and Pakistan to discuss 
problems’ such as the rehabilitation of refugees and 
the treatment of minorities. 


Concluding, Sir B. N. Rau asked what useful pur- 
pose would be served in the circumstances by keeping 
the subject of Hyderabad on the agenda of the Coun- 
cil. The recurrent attempts to agitate the subject in the 
Council merely gave opportunities for statements 
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which inflamed communal passions in India and dis~ 
turbed India’s internal tranquility. 


Pakistan Statement 


As against these views, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah, 
of Pakistan, declared that India’s action was entirely 
unjustified. It amounted to a breach of international 
peace, and constituted a threat to the maintenance 
of peace and a continuation of aggression which 
called for redress. 

During British rule, stated Sir Zafrullah, the Nizam 
was in alliance with the British. The only restriction 
on his full sovereignty came to an end with the India 
Independence Act of 1947. Thus Hyderabad became 
independent and could remain so until it acceded 
either to India or Pakistan. India itself recognized 
this in the case of Jammu and Kashmir. But, as 
stated by Sir B. N. Rau, the position of India today 
was that the people of Hyderabad would have the 
choice of deciding whether they would accede or 
would not accede to India, but in either case they 
would hand over the conduct of their foreign affairs 
to India. 

If Hyderabad was independent before September 
12 last year; then the mere fact that its independence 
had been destroyed did not make the dispute a do- 
mestic matter for India. 

The problem of Hyderabad was a matter of peace 
because the military action of India constituted an 
aggression against an independent State, and there- 
fore a breach of international peace. It also consti- 
tuted a grave threat to the maintenance of peace 
between India and Pakistan. Incidents in the past 
had created grave doubts in the minds of Muslims in 
both India and Pakistan regarding the ability of the 
Government of India to safeguard the minorities. But 
this was not a question of the treatment of a minority 
within India. The Government of Pakistan was con- 
stantly subjected to pressure from its own people 
which on occasion mounted to very high degrees for 
active intervention. That Government had had to 
exercise a great deal of restraint to prevent action 
which might destroy the possibility of the continua- 
tion of peaceful relations between the two States. 
That was the principal reason why he had requested 
the Council to give him a hearing. 


Humanitarian Aspect 


In addition to the political character of the prob- 
lem, affecting the independence and sovereignty of 
a State, there was also the humanitarian aspect, which 
involved large masses of people in suffering, misery, 
persecution, and fear. Persecution of the minority in 
Hyderabad, of members of the Government, and of 
highly-placed individuals was continuing. 
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Reviewing developments in the dispute, Sir Zafrul- 
lah said that in a “firman” (decree) on June 11, 1947, 
the Nizam announced his decision not to send repre- 
sentatives to the Constituent Assembly of either India 
or Pakistan. On July 9, the Nizam had asked for 
Dominion status within the family of the British 
Commonwealth. On August 8 he said that he was 
fully prepared to enter into a treaty with India whereby 
a suitable arrangement might be made in respect of 
land communications and the provision of an agreed 
number of Hyderabad troops for the defense of India. 
Moreover, the Nizam was willing to agree in this 
treaty to conduct the external affairs of his State in 
general conformity with the foreign policy of India. 
But it would be necessary for him to provide against 
the possibility that the two new Dominions — India 
and Pakistan — might pursue a mutually hostile 
policy. In such an event Hyderabad would remain 
neutral. 


India wanted him to accede, but this the Nizam 
did not wish to do, and while learning that in defiance 
of his admitted rights India meant to seize his terri- 
tory, he persisted in this stand. 

Later, on November 29, 1947, a standstill agree- 
ment was entered into between India and the Nizam 
because it was essential to both sides. The agreement 
was to continue for a year, and if any dispute arose 
with regard to it, such dispute was to be referred to 
arbitration, one arbitrator to be named by each party, 
with an umpire nominated by the two. 

The Governor-General of India, Lord Mount- 
batten, wrote to the Nizam that India would be able 
to supply his legitimate requirements of arms and 
equipment and had no objection to his maintaining 
an Agent-General in London and appointing repre- 
sentatives elsewhere if necessary. But despite this 
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agreement, said Sir Zafrullah, India failed to supply 
anything for the equipment of the police or of the 
army of the Nizam. When the Nizam’s Government 
became convinced that there was no hope of obtain- 
ing any supplies from India, when it found that it 
was being subjected to a blockade and that India had 
every intention of using force, if necessary, to compel 
him to accede, then, asked Sir Zafrullah, if the Nizam 
had recourse to obtaining arms from the outside, 
could he reasonably be blamed for that? 


On April 5, 1948, the Nizam complained to the 
Governor-General that economic pressure had been 
applied on Hyderabad with growing intensity ever 
since the British left. Even medicines, medical stores, 
hospital requisites, and chlorine for the water supply 
were being held up. 


Question of Responsible Government 


Three days later, the Governor-General, continued 
Sir Zafrullah, made a “demand” that the Nizam in- 
troduce a Government “truly representative of the 
desires and aspirations of your people as a whole,” 
and gave assurance that there was no intention of 
offensive action by the Indian Union against Hyder- 
abad — this within five months of the military action 
which occupied the State by force. 


Although the Nizam pointed out that the intro- 
duction of responsible government in Hyderabad was 
no business of the Government or people of India, 
he did take steps to implement the Governor-General’s 
suggestion. 


When differences arose over the working of the 
standstill agreement, India declmed to arbitrate, as 
provided in the agreement, on the ground that arbi- 
tration on the large number of differences would take 
up all that remained of the period of one year for 
which the agreement was to run, leaving little scope 
for the implementation of the award of the arbitrator. 
Moreover, reference to arbitration could be regarded 
as a practical solution only if the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment agreed that the Government of India should 
practically run it and give it orders and directions on 
arranging its internal affairs, a proposal which the 
Nizam’s Government rejected. 


Continuing his submission at the meeting of the 
Council on May 24, Sir Zafrullah contended that, 
while the representative of India had said that there 
was lawlessness in Hyderabad, actually both internal 
disorders and external incidents were mostly and 
largely either provoked by India from within or com- 
mitted by Indian subjects or sometimes even by their 
police from without. 


Furthermore, while the Nizam’s Government was 
anxious that a plebiscite alone should decide whether 
the State should accede or not, the Government of 
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India was anxious that accession should first take 
place, and then the issue of confirming or repudiat- 
ing should be submitted to the people. 

Surest proof of the desire of Hyderabad to avoid 
a clash at any cost was the withdrawal of its troops 
to a line three miles within its own territory, said 
Sir Zafrullah. 


Alternative Proposals 


On June 18, the Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 
Mir Laik Ali, explained in a broadcast speech that, 
after protracted negotiations, the Government of 
India had come forward with three alternative pro- 
posals: first, accession; second, immediate responsi- 
ble Government on the lines determined by the Gov- 
ernment of India; and third, decision of the issue of 
Hyderabad’s acceding to India or remaining inde- 
pendent by a general plebiscite under neutral obser- 
vation. 

The Nizam was willing to be guided by the popu- 
lar will, to be determined under the general super- 
vision of an independent international body such as 
the United Nations or the International Court of 
Justice. India, however, proposed that during the 
interim period, pending the verdict of the people, 
Hyderabad should accede in substance and should 
give responsible government on the lines determined 
by the Indian Union. In these circumstances, the 
Hyderabad Premier had explained, there was no al- 
ternative but to reject the proposals. 

The negotiations more or less came to a standstill 
because there was no further avenue to be explored, 
continued Sir Zafrullah. Then, on September 16, 
after “the bloodiest struggle, whether it be called 
police action or a major war,” had been raging for 
three days, with the heavily armed forces of India, 
supported by intense aerial bombing, operating on 
more than twenty fronts, and with “thousands of 
lives” being lost every day, the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad appealed to the Prime Minister of India, 
warning that this action would leave a trail of bitter- 
ness and hatred for generations in Hyderabad and 
among Muslims all over the world. 

Within a few days, resistance collapsed, Sir 
Zafrullah recounted. The Nizam handed over full 
authority to the military commander, and there had 
been a military government ever since. 


View of Present Conditions 


Sir Zafrullah then charged that, under military 
government, the Muslim minority in Hyderabad — 
including outstanding individuals and Ministers — 
was subjected to continuous persecution on the plea 
that almost every one of them was a member of the 
volunteer organization which had resisted the claims 
of the Government of India. 
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Countering Sir B. N. Rau’s charge that the Gov- 
ernment of Mir Laik Ali had come into power by 
means of a coup in 1947 and that it was a fascist 
clique, Sir Zafrullah told the Council that at the time 
of the so-called “coup,” the Prime Minister alone of 
the whole Hyderabad Government resigned. The 
Government was reconstituted, with the majority of 
the Ministers remaining the same, and later on Mir 
Laik Ali, who was not a politician but an engineer 
by profession and an industrialist, was called on to 
take over the Prime Ministership at a delicate junc- 
ture in Hyderabad’s history ,and the Government was 
enlarged. Of its twelve members, seven, for the first 
time in Hyderabad’s history, were elected represen- 
tatives of the people. 


Throughout the course of the negotiations between 
the Governments of Hyderabad and of India, the 
position of Hyderabad had been basically the same, 
but during the Ministry of Mir Laik Ali concession 
after concession was made and was offered to India. 

Sir Zafrullah also denied Sir B. N. Rau‘s state- 
ments that there was no censorship in the State and 
that there was freedom to enter and to leave. 


Suggestion for Action 


Concluding, Sir Zafrullah argued that if there was 
still some doubt with regard to the competence of 
the Security Council to deal with this matter, this 
was pre-eminently a case in which the Council should 
seek an advisory opinion from the International Court 
of Justice under Article 96 of the Charter. In the 
meantime, however, it should take provisional action 
under Article 40. A general amnesty, to begin with, 
should be secured for the Razakar organizations and 
any other organizations, whose opinions again acces- 
sion were now being treated as an offence. The Min- 
isters and other political leaders should be released. 


Konstantin E. Zinchenko (right) attends 
his first meeting of the Security Council as 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Security Council Affairs. Jean Chauvel 
(left), of France, was President during May. 
In the background is Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, 
of the Department of Security Council Affairs. 





And every type of persecution, of Muslims or of any 
other community, and discrimination against Muslims 
should be stopped. 

In case the Council should decide to seek the 
opinion of the International Court, and if the opinion 
of the Court showed that the Council was competent 
to intervene in the matter, and further, if the Council 
was convinced, on such evidence as was available to 
it or as it might procure itself, that an aggression had 
been committed — then it would be the duty of the 
Council, under the Charter, to take appropriate steps 
to restore the status quo so far as it was capable of 
being restored. 

Then, as regards the central issue of accession, a 


Progress of Human Rights 


Before beginning detailed study of the Draft Cove- 
nant on Human Rights and the question of imple- 
mentation, the Commission of Human Rights, which 
opened its fifth session at Lake Success on May 9, 
reached important decisions relating to the preven- 
tion of discrimination and the protection of minorities. 

It decided to widen the scope of the terms of 
reference of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention 
of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities— 
which opened its second session on June 13—and to 
increase its membership by one. According to these 
revised terms of reference, the Sub-Commission is 
to undertake studies, particularly in the light of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and to make 
recommendations to the Commission on Human 
Rights, concerning the prevention of discrimination 
of any kind relative to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and the protection of racial, national relig- 
ious, and linguistic minorities. It is also to perform 
any other functions which may be entrusted to it 
by the Economic and Social Council or the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 


Another Member 


At the same time the Commission extended the 
term of office of the present members of the Sub- 
Commission for a period of three years and increased 
its membership from 12 to 13 in the interest of bet- 
ter geographic distribution. Members of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights were each asked to nominate 
one person, either a national or a non-national of 
his country, who would be available to serve as an 
additional member and to indicate his qualifications. 
Members of the Sub-Commission are elected in their 
personal capacities as experts, subject to the consent 
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plebiscite should be held under the guidance, super- 
vision, and control of the Security Council. 

Sir Zafrullah promised Pakistan’s co-operation, 
and added that Pakistan was not seeking the acces- 
sion of Hyderabad to Pakistan, for that issue was not 
in question at all. The Nizam decided very early that 
he would not accede to Pakistan, but he had not yet 
decided whether he would accede to India. Pakistan 
was interested in the restoration and continuation of 
friendly and co-operative relations between itself and 
India. 

As no other representative desired to speak, the 
Council adjourned after the conclusion of Sir Zafrul- 
lah’s statement. 


Commission 


of their governments. The newly-elected member will 
assume Office next January. 


Trust Territories 


On the following day — May 17 — the Commis- 
sion also passed a resolution to enable members of 
the Sub-Commission to participate in visits to Trust 
Territories. Introduced by Egypt and amended by 
China and France, this resolution was passed by a 
vote of 9 to 2, with one abstention. It recommended 
that “the Economic and Social Council should re- 
quest the Trusteeship Council to authorize members 
of the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities to par- 
ticipate in visits to Trusteeship Territories arranged 
by the Trusteeship Council with a view to the prepa- 
ration of measures to extend the full enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms to the non- 
self-governing populations.” 

The Commission also appointed two other com- 
mittees — one to study communications from Mem- 
ber governments, and the other to consider the Year- 
book on Human Rights. 

At the opening of its session, the Commission 
re-elected all its officers. They are: Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (United States) Chairman; Dr. P. C. 
Chang (China) Vice-Chairman; Professor Réné 
Cassin (France) Vice-Chairman; and Dr. Charles 
Malik (Lebanon) Rapporteur. 

The Commission began on May 17 a meticulous 
study of the Draft Covenant on Human Rights, and 
of measures of implementation. The Commission de- 
cided to attempt to complete both these important 
items on its agenda. A report on these discussions and 
decisions will appear in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Tighter International Control of Narcotics 


Far-Reaching Decisions of the Narcotics Commission 


A major step towards achieving effective interna- 
tional cooperation in the battle against abuse of nar- 
cotics has been taken as a result of far-reaching deci- 
sions adopted by the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs which concluded its fourth annual 
session at Lake Success on June 3. 

During its three-week session, commencing on 
May 16, the Commission evolved new plans for se- 
curing stricter compliance with narcotics treaties, and 
brought up a number of long-pending schemes from 
the planning to the execution stage. 

Among the decisions of the Commission, four are 
of great importance to effective international control 
of the narcotic menace. 


New Convention 


The first of these is the plan to draw up a new 
single convention by simplifying and unifying the 
eight different existing international instruments on 
narcotic drugs adopted over the past forty years. Ex- 
tensive studies and negotiations would be needed 
before the new treaty is completed, but the Commis- 
sion got the project under way on the basis of pre- 
liminary investigations already made. 

The Commission approved a long-range program 
covering the work to be done in preparing the new 
convention and, as the first step in this direction, the 
Secretariat will submit to the Commission’s fifth ses- 
sion a skeleton draft in legal form. 

The new convention will provide for a simplified 
system of international control. Instead of the three 
control organs now existing, there will be only two: 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, which will con- 
tinue to be the policy-making body; and another 
organ to replace the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Body, which will have semi- 
judicial administrative functions. The two agencies 
will have a combined secretariat. 


Opium Production 


The second important plan approved by the Com- 
mission is the conclusion of an interim agreement to 
limit the production of raw opium to medical and 
scientific needs. It was recognized that this agreement 
should be one of the main features of the proposed 
new convention and was necessary in order to make 
the convention truly a code of legislation covering the 
whole field of international control of narcotics. 
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The Commission appointed an ad hoc committee, 
composed of the representatives on the Commission 
of the principal opium-producing countries (India, 
Iran, Turkey, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia) to meet 
in September or October of this year to consider in 
detail the principles on which the interim agreement 
should be based and the methods by which it could 
achieve its aims. At the invitation of the Government 
of Turkey the Commission recommended that the 
ad hoc committee should meet in Ankara or Istanbul. 


Should the results of this meeting warrant it, a sec- 
ond meeting at which both the principal producing 
countries and the countries using opium for the manu- 
facture of narcotic drpgs would be convened, before 
the Commission’s next session, to draw up the interim 
agreement. 

In this connection, Iran urged that the ad hoc com- 
mittee should consider the possibility of financial 
assistance from the World Bank or the Monetary 
Fund for countries that would suffer economically 
from the curtailment of opium production. 


Coca Leaf Chewing 


The third important decision of the Commission is 
to send, at an early date this year, a commission 
of enquiry to conduct a field survey of the effects 
of the chewing of coca leaf in Peru, Bolivia and other 
South American countries. This decision brought 
closer to realization a proposal submitted by Peru at 
the Commission’s second session in 1947. The Com- 
mission elected two medical and two administrative 
experts to compose the inquiry group. The minimum 
period necessary for a thorough investigation, the 
Commission felt, was three months, not one, and it 
therefore requested the Secretary-General to provide 
additional funds. 


In this connection, the Commission heard a strong 
plea by Ambassador Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, for 
help in ensuring the success of the work of the com- 
mission of enquiry in view of the seriousness of the 
coca leaf peril in South America. He said that the 
chewing of the coca leaf was fundamental in Bolivia, 
as it was in neighboring countries, and that it had 
social, physical and juridical aspects as well as an in- 
fluence on labor conditions. He asked for a thorough 
investigation, saying that since the Commission would 
be an organ of the United Nations its findings would 
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deeply affect, for good or ill, the prestige of the United 
Nations in Bolivia. 

The Commission laid great emphasis on the neces- 
sity for the commission of enquiry to be provided with 
the necessary means to make a detailed study both of 
the problem of chewing coca leaf and of the question 
of the limitation of its production, to which a solution 
must be found in connection with the preparation of 
the single Convention. 


Illicit Traffic 


The fourth important matter disposed of by the 
Commission is that relating to illicit traffic. The Com- 
mission decided to request governments to increase 
their efforts to detect and suppress illicit production 
and manufacture of opium, coca leaves and other raw 
materials, to apply stringent measures of control to 
trade in, distribution and transportation of narcotics, 
and to strengthen measures for apprehending traffick- 
ers and to subject them to severe penalties under exist- 
ing laws. 


The Commission viewed with alarm the rising tide 
of narcotic traffic throughout the world and the con- 
tinued operation of clandestine factories in certain 
areas and accordingly voiced appreciation of the meas- 
ures taken by Mexico during the past year to stamp 
out illicit traffic in that country and those taken by 
Peru to abolish the illicit manufacture of cocaine 
which was feeding traffic throughout the world. The 
Commission believed that the situation in Germany 
was still not satisfactory and recommended that the 
occupying powers should exercise more efficient and 
closer collaboration in the future for the control of the 
illicit traffic in that country. 


The Commission heard that new methods were 
being employed by traffickers in narcotic drugs. For 
instance, there was more frequent use of aeroplanes 
for smuggling purposes in Canada, Egypt, Nether- 
lands and the United States. Inmates in DP camps in 
the British zone of Germany were active in the illicit 
trade, American soldiers in the U.S. zone increasingly 
indulged in the smoking of marihuana, and foreign 
nationals, mostly Koreans, smuggled and trafficked 
in narcotics in Japan. 


Opium Smoking in Far East 


In view of the age-old evil of opium smoking in the 
Far East, the Commission paid particular attention to 
the progress of repressive measures in that part of 
the world. It got the following picture of the present 
conditions there: 


In India, opium smoking was prohibited by law on 
November 20, 1948 and was already in force in many 
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parts of the country, including some States. Closer 
surveillance was being maintained over ports of entry 
against smuggling and penalties for violators had been 
increased. 

In Indo-China, production of opium decreased 
from a total of 600 tons in 1868 to only 9.5 tons last 
year. Disintoxication clinics and opium dens were 
closed and since the beginning of 1949 sale of opium 
for smoking was being handled exclusively by the 
authorities. 

There were two aspects of the situation in Singa- 
pore. Singapore was particularly exposed to smug- 
gling of narcotics from neighboring countries includ- 
ing Siam. However, during 1948 opium had come 
mainly from China and not, as formerly, from India 
and the Persian Gulf. The second fact was that 
Malayan-born Chinese, who were fewer than those 
born in China, were less addicted to drugs than the 
latter. 

In Indonesia the opium monopoly had been abol- 
ished and in 1948 no opium at all had been imported 
into or manufactured in the country. During the year 
the number of smokers in federally controlled territory 
had fallen from 3000 to 700. The sale of prepared 
opium to smokers had ceased in 1949 and had been 
replaced by tablets containing 100 milligrammes of 
opium which could only be taken orally or used for 
injections. 

In Hongkong, opium smoking, formerly tolerated 
under government monopoly, had been prohibited 
since the British re-occupation at the end of the Pacific 
war. The habit, however, persisted, and there was a 


Shown in this picture is one of the new 
synthetic drugs which will be brought under 
international control under the new P. 

that has been accepted by 21 countries. It is 
expected that the Protocol will be enforced in 
the near future when four more countries notify 
their acceptance. 
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strong demand by a minority of the population for 
prepared opium which was clandestinely smoked in 
divans. 

Origin of Opium 

Police authorities of many countries have been 
greatly interested in tracing the origin or source of 
confiscated narcotics in order to facilitate the arrest 
of traffickers. To facilitate their work the Commission 
accepted a United States offer to place at the disposal 
of the Secretariat U.S. Government laboratory facili- 
ties for research work on methods of determining the 
origin of opium by chemical and physical means. 
Experts of the Secretariat would be designated to do 
this work. The United States would authorize the 
import of opium samples from different countries to 
be used as specimens in the investigations. Other 
countries were urged to make parallel scientific inves- 
tigations of their own. 

Annual Reports 

The Commission laid down new rules to secure 
compliance by governments with their obligations 
under existing conventions. It noted that 27 countries 
had not submitted annual reports for the past four 
years as prescribed under Article 21 of the 1931 Con- 
vention. Consequently, it requested the Secretary- 
General to address a special letter to these govern- 
ments calling attention to their obligations under the 
1931 Convention. 

The Commission also noted a lack of elaboration 
or explanation in some parts of the reports submitted 
and accordingly requested the Secretary-General to 
ask for additional information or explanations as he 
saw fit. It was considered essential that the Commis- 
sion should receive the fullest reports possible to en- 
able it effectively to supervise the enforcement of 
existing treaties in the signatory countries. 
Co-operation with WHO 

In view of the scientific nature of many aspects of 
its future work program and its mutual interest with 
WHO in the problem of drug addiction, the Com- 
mission decided to seek continued advice and assist- 
ance from the world health body. It requested the 
Expert Committee on Habit-Forming Drugs of the 
WHO to furnish the Commission, at its fifth session, 
with definitions of the terms “drug addiction,” “addic- 
tion-forming drugs,” and “fundamental structure of 
habit-forming drugs” to be used in preparing the 
single convention. 

It also requested the WHO’s view on the present 
state of medical research on drug addiction. It en- 
dorsed the recommendation of the WHO Expert 
Committee that a mechanism should be ‘established 
whereby every habit-forming drug subject to inter- 
national control should be given a single name to be 
used for all international purposes, and agreed to con- 
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Left to right: Leon Steinig, Director of Nar- 
cotics Division; Stane Krasovec, Chairman 
of the Commission, and V. Pastuhov, Com- 
mission Secretary, at a Narcotics Commis- 
sion meeting. 
sult the WHO in other research projects in fields 
relating to health. It likewise agreed to take into ac- 
count the appointment of a WHO nominee or nom- 
inees to the administrative control body envisaged in 
the new convention. 
1948 Protocol 

Although the matter was not on its agenda, the 
Commission was informed of the imminence of the 
enforcement of the Protocol signed in Paris last year 
extending the control provisions of existing treaties 
to synthetic drugs. It was announced to the Commis- 
sion that two more countries, Norway and Yugoslavia, 
had formally accepted the Protocol, raising the num- 
ber of acceptances to 21, or only four short of the 
total required before it enters into force. 

The approval of the Protocol by the General As- 
sembly last year was considered the most important 
event in the field of international control of narcotic 
drugs during the 12 months preceding the present ses- 
sion of the Commission. The new Protocol will allow 
the operational scope of international control of nar- 
cotic drugs to be considerably enlarged since it will 
cover all drugs capable of producing harmful effects. 
Other Matters 

Among other matters taken up by the Commission 
were the reports of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Supervisory Body, studies on Indian 
hemp which are now being made by a French scien- 
tist in Tunis, a list of firms manufacturing narcotic 
drugs, and a list of national authorities issuing import 
certificates and export authorizations. 

The Commission re-elected the following officers: 
Chairman—Mr. Stane Krasovec (YUGOSLAVIA), 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. C. L. Hsia (CHINA), Rappor- 
teur—Mr. A. Kruysse (NETHERLANDS). 

It elected the following to the Commission of En- 
quiry on the Coca Leaf: Prof. D. Granier-Doyeux of 
Venezuela, Prof. F. Verzar of Hungary, Mr. H. B. 
Fonda of the United States and Mr. M. Razet of 
France. 





Nepal’s Application for Membership 


Questions on Sovereignty and Independence 


Further information from Nepal, particularly re- 
garding its sovereignty and independence, has been 
requested by the Security Council’s Committee on the 
Admission of New Members. The Committee con- 
sidered the application at meetings on May 19 and 24. 

At these meetings, Aleksander A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., took the position that, according to infor- 
mation before the Committee, Nepal seemed to be 
neither sovereign nor independent. Therefore there 
was some question as to its ability to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter. 

Article 2 of the 1923 Treaty between the United 
Kingdom and Nepal, he said, confirmed all previous 
treaties between the two Governments, including the 
Treaty of Segowlie of 1815. Imposed by force of 
arms, the latter treaty had deprived Nepal of con- 
siderable territory and, in effect, had made her a 
British colony. It provided that any dispute between 
the parties would be settled by arbitration by the 
United Kingdom. The Ruler could not employ for- 
eigners without the consent of the United Kingdom. 
And the 1923 Treaty, said Mr. Soldatov, made Nepal 
completely dependent on the United Kingdom for 
arms and equipment. 

Mr. Soldatov noted that a Secretariat working 
paper assumed that the validity of some parts of the 
1923 Treaty ended with the withdrawal of the British 
Government from India. However, according to press 
reports, Nepal was fully dependent on the United 
Kingdom as well as on India—which controlled its 
foreign trade. 

On these grounds, Mr. Soldatov proposed that 
consideration of the application be adjourned until 
proof was forthcoming from the Government of Nepal 
that the country was completely sovereign and in- 
dependent. 

Supporting this proposal, Andrei I. Galagan, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., warned that a recommendation 
for admission on the basis of the information avail- 
able might in fact strengthen a colonial regime set up 
by the United Kingdom. 


Case for Nepal's Admission 


Supporting Nepal’s application, V. G. Lawford, of 
the United Kingdom, said that there was no ques- 
tion that the country was fully qualified to join the 
United Nations. The United Kingdom was partic- 
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ularly sympathetic because of Nepal’s magnificent 
contribution to victory in North Africa, Italy, and 
other theatres of war. 

Similarly, Edward P. Maffitt, of the United States, 
declared that Nepal had demonstrated in both word 
and deed its worthiness of Membership. The country 
had been sovereign and independent for years and 
had been recognized as such by several Members of 
the United Nations, including at least two members of 
the Security Council. Since 1948, Nepal had parti- 
cipated as an associate member in the activities of a 
United Nations agency, the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Nepal had shown its will- 
ingness and ability to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter. Its historical record and friendly relations 
with its neighbors were proof of its peace-loving char- 
acter. 

Canada, China, Egypt, France, and Norway also 
supported the application, China provisionally, for 
Dr. Shuhsi Hsu wished to see copies of the treaties in 
force between the United Kingdom and Nepal and 
suggested that the United Kingdom supply them. 


Suggestion for Questions 


The Chairman, Francois de Rose, of France, then 
suggested that the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. might draw up precise questions 
which could be submitted to the representative of 
Nepal in New York. 

Mr. Soldatov replied, however, that he thought it 
incorrect to ask two delegations to formulate ques- 
tions which interested the Committee as a whole. 
Apart from the Treaties of 1815 and 1923, there 
might be many other treaties which would show that 
Nepal was independent and sovereign. The Com- 
mittee as a whole should be given such information, 
and it should not hasten to take a decision which it 
might afterwards regret. 

But the Chairman’s view was that the Committee 
as a whole was not asking for additional information. 
Therefore he suggested sending to the representative 
of Nepal the Secretariat working paper on the sub- 
ject, together with a letter indicating that some mem- 
bers had requested full information regarding the 
treaties at present in force between the United King- 
dom and Nepal. The Committee could then either 
hear the representative of Nepal or invite him to send 
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a written communication. At any rate, the Chairman 
said, he did not intend to hasten a decision. 


This suggestion led to a discussion whether the 
Committee was empowered to request further infor- 
mation, or whether it was the responsibility of the 
Security Council to make such a request. 


At the second meeting, the Chairman ruled that it 
was within the competence of the Committee to make 
the request. 


For the United Kingdom, D. S. Laskey said that 
he did not wish to prevent the U.S.S.R. or any other 
delegation from obtaining additional information and 
would have supported the U.S.S.R. proposal had he 
thought it genuine. But the line taken by the U.S.S.R. 
forced him to conclude that the proposal was intended 
to delay any recommendation to the Security Council 
for an indefinite period. 


Mr. de Rose pointed out that adoption of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal would mean adjourning discussion 
of the application sine die, since no provision was 
made for obtaining the information and no further 
meeting on the question could take place until the 
information was received. 


Mr. Soldatov, on the other hand, submitted that 
the delay in considering the application was the fault 


of the United Kingdom delegation, which had failed 
to give the information requested by the representative 
of China. Furthermore, adoption of the U.S.S.R. 
proposal would not adjourn the discussion sine die, 
for he had stated that his delegation would be pre- 
pared to discuss the application immediately the de- 
sired information was received. 


Proposals Voted On 


The U.S.S.R. proposal to adjourn consideration till 
receipt of further information was put to the vote, 
but was rejected by 8 votes to 2 (U.S.S.R. and 
Ukrainian S.S.R.), with one abstention (China). 


The Chairman’s proposal to transmit to the Gov- 
ernment of Nepal the document prepared by the Sec- 
retariat, together with summary records of the two 
meetings of the Committee, and to request that Gov- 
ernment to supply additional information, particularly 
concerning Nepal’s sovereignty and independence, 
was then adopted by 9 votes to 0, with the U.S.S.R. 
and the Ukrainian S.S.R. abstaining. 


It was decided that the Chairman should address 
the Committee’s request to the representative of Nepal 
in New York, and that the Committee should adjourn 
until either the information was received or any 
member requested a further meeting. 


Disagreement on Truce Terms for Kashmir 


The United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan announced on June 6 that the Governments 
of India and Pakistan had not acceded to the Com- 
mission’s request for unreserved acceptance of the 
truce terms it had presented to them on April 28. 
The announcement revealed that the gap in the view- 
points of the two Governments related to the disposi- 
tion and withdrawal of troops from the State in such 
a way as to prepare the ground for holding a plebis- 
cite to which both Governments are committed. 


The first major step, the cease-fire, was achieved 
on January 1, 1949. But, after four months of sub- 
sequent discussion, the negotiation of an agreement 
for the implementation of the truce had not been 
reached. 


The announcement continued that in the absence 
of a concerted and common initiative on the part of 
the two Governments, the Commission had presented 
its own terms on April 15. “After having received 
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the reactions of the two parties and after having 
studied them carefully, the Commission revised its 
first proposals in an effort to meet, as far as was 
practicable, the points of view of the two Govern- 
ments.” The Commission then presented its modi- 
fied terms on April 28, confident that it had worked 
out “a just and fair truce agreement.” 


“At the present time,” the announcement con- 
cluded, “the Commission is studying in detail the re- 
plies of the two Governments and will decide its 
future plans after consideration of all relevant factors. 
The Commission is fully aware of the importance and 
significance of the problem. It knows that the Gov- 
ernments and peoples of India and Pakistan sincerely 
desire a peaceful solution of the Kashmir dispute — 
indeed, both India and Pakistan emphasized this in 
their replies. Therefore the Commission has by no 
means lost confidence in a successful outcome. Any 
such procedure it may adopt will, in the mind of the 
Commission, be one most likely to further that end.” 
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Women’s Status in U.S.S.R. 


by Elizieveta Popova 


In the following article the U.S.S.R. representative on the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women sets forth her views on the work 
of the Commission. The views of other members of the Commis- 
sion appeared in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. (See Vol. VI, 


numbers 9 and 10.) 


If one looks at the situation of 
women in the world at large, one 
sees that in some countries, such as 
mine, the problem usually called 
“the problem of women” has been 
finally solved. From the moment 
the Soviet Authority was established, 
women have enjoyed all rights, with 
complete equality. These rights are 
guaranteed by our basic law, the 
constitution of the U.S.S.R., the 
“Stalin Constitution” as it has been 
called by a grateful people. 

At present over 2,000 women 
participate in the legislative work 
as deputies to the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Council and to the Supreme Coun- 
cils of Federated or Autonomous 
Republics. Women also work with 
complete equality beside men in 
executive organs and in the mag- 
istracy. Generally speaking, women 
in my country not only enjoy equal 
rights but also equal opportunities 
in every part of official, political, 
social and cultural life—not to men- 
tion daily life. It is enough to say 
that some 250,000 women are em- 
ployed as engineers and technicians 
in industrial undertakings, where 
before the Revolution, practically 
none exercised these functions. 
Women receive, in my country, 
equal pay for equal work and enjoy 
various privileges, facilities and ma- 
terial help provided by law for ma- 
ternity and children. 

The Soviet Government highly 
appreciates the work done by 
women with such devotion in in- 
dustry, agriculture, transport and in 
cultural activities; hundreds of thou- 
sands of them have received decor- 
ations and medals. In agriculture 
alone, some several hundred thou- 
sand women have been recognized 
as worthy of the highest distinction 
and received the order of “Heroes, of 
the Socialist Work.” Tens of thou- 
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sands of Kolkhoz women have re- 
ceived decorations and medals. 

Thus we have in the world a 
practical example already  sanc- 
tioned by tradition, of complete 
equality with men. This example 
proves that women fully justify their 
claim to equality by their sense of 
duty, their work and by their daily 
life. 

But we also see that in the other 
parts of the world, and especially in 
such countries as Greece, Spain, 
Mexico, Switzerland, India, Peru, 
Syria and so on, millions of work- 
ing women have not enjoyed, up to 
now, equal political rights with men 
or enjoy only very limited rights. 
Even in a country like the United 
States, whose government is so 
proud of its “democracy,” one 
counts only eight women among the 
the United Kingdom there are only 
531 Congress. representatives. In 
21 women amongst the 640 Mem- 
bers of Parliament. In these coun- 
tries, as in many others, the possibil- 
ity of effective participation by wom- 
en in political life, appears to be 
extremely limited in spite of formal 
proclamations of political equality. 

In these conditions, the women of 
the whole world quite naturally ex- 
pected above all from the third ses- 
sion of the Commission on the 
Status of Women, decisions which 
could help to apply in practice the 
resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 11, 1946, 
reaffirming faith in fundamental 
human rights and in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the 
equality of men and women. They 
had the greater right to expect ac- 
tion because the essential items on 
the agenda of this session were very 
important problems such as_ the 
“political rights of women” and 
“equal pay for equal work.” 


Madame Popova 


It might be added that women 
all over the world awaited with 
special impatience a decision on the 
latter problem, since remuneration 
of feminine work by comparison 
with equal work done by men 
represents one of the most subtle 
and most criminal forms of exploi- 
tation. 

Did the Commission’s recent ses- 
sion meet these hopes of women? 
Did it take effective action concern- 
ing these urgent problems so im- 
portant for women? These ques- 
tions, I regret to say, must be 
answered in the negative. 

It is my duty to recall that the 
Soviet delegation has made the 
greatest efforts to justify, at least 
within limits, the hopes placed in 
this session, regarding the political 
rights of women. The Soviet dele- 
gation submitted a resolution in 
which the attention of the General 
Assembly was drawn to the fact 
that, in several countries, women 
do not enjoy equal political rights 
with men: or enjoy only very lim- 
ited political rights, and underlining 
the fact that, in this respect, the 
situation is specially unfavorable in 
colonies and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 

The Soviet delegation proposed 
to recommend that the General 
Assembly study the political rights 
of women at its next session and 
invite governments of all Member 
countries of the United Nations to 
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take all necessary measures in order 
to ensure complete and effective 
equality for women in political life. 

The Soviet delegation also found 
it necessary to propose a joint reso- 
lution on the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, thus reflecting the 
wishes of all working women. A 
similar proposal, submitted by the 
representative of the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, also received 
the support of the Soviet delegation. 

It will be recalled that the ques- 
tion of the application of the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work 
for men and women was raised on 
the initiative of the WFTU, during 
the sixth session of the Economic 
and Social Council. The Council 
reaffirmed, in a resolution, the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work 
for men and women, and asked all 
the Member States of the United 
Nations to implement this principle 
by every possible means without 
distinction of race, language or re- 
ligion. But, during the seventh and 
eighth sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council, the representatives 
of various states, following a policy 
of sabotage, have endeavored to 
bury this question which is of prime 
importance for women. The result 
was that the problem was handed 
over for study to the International 
Labor Organization which decided 
to examine it only in 1950, at its 
33rd_ session. 


I feel obliged to point out that 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women has been influenced by this 
policy of sabotage and that the work 
of the third session has enabled the 
Anglo-American bloc to manifest it- 
self brilliantly and to apply as a 
routine, the well-known mechanism 
of automatic voting—thus prevent- 
ing the adoption of the Soviet reso- 
lutions regarding the political rights 


ETHIOPIAN DELEGATE 


The above picture shows Ato Aklilou 
Hapte Wold, head of Ethiopia's dele- 
gation to the General Assembly, who 
participated in the Assembly’s long 
debate on the future of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa. In the BUL- 
LETIN of May 1, 1949 (page 434), 
Mr. Wold’s name appeared under a 
picture of Blatta Ephrem Medhen, a 
member of the Ethiopian delegation to 
the Assembly. Mr. Wold is Vice-Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Ethiopian 
Government. 


of women and the principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women. 

Nevertheless, I remain convinced 
that millions of the working women 
of the whole world, taking their 
inspiration from the example of the 
U.S.S.R., will continue to fight in 
order to obtain’ in the countries 
where women are still deprived of 


their rights, the application of the 
principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations: “to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men 
and women, and of nations large 
and small.” 


TOWARDS STABLE PEACE 
(Continued from page 611.) 
treaties, the kind of regional eco- 
nomic development exemplified by 
such river projects will certainly ad- 
vance the cause of peace and the 
economic and social well-being of 
all peoples. By carrying out such 
projects through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies the cost 
can be shared equitably among Mem- 
ber nations and they will share also 
in the responsibility for success. 

“I hope that the next 20 years 
will see the development of many 
‘T.V.A.’s’ in many parts of the 
world. 

“If this can be done, and if the 
work of political conciliation and 
mediation is carried on without hes- 
itation or betrayal or interruption 
during the same period of time, then 
permanent peace will be within our 


grasp.” 


Montreal Pulp Conference 

In the May 15 issue of the BuL- 
LETIN, On page 518, appeared an 
article entitled, “FAO Conference 
on World Newsprint Shortage.” Be- 
cause the Conference was convened 
to study the present pulp situation, 
future pulp production, and require- 
ments, the title and the first two 
paragraphs should have referred to 
pulp rather than to newsprint. 
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Decisions of Economic and Employment Commission 


Economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries was the major subject of discussion at the ses- 
sion of the Economic and Employment Commission 
which concluded on May 26. On this subject had 
before it the reports of its two sub-commissions. 


On the matter of technical assistance the Commis- 
sion noted the considerable volume and wide range 
of such assistance now being given by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. The Commis- 
sion recommended the extension of fellowships and 
measures for safeguarding the professional status of 
experts going on temporary missions abroad. 

Regarding financing of economic development in 
under-developed countries, the majority of the Com- 
mission was of the opinion that the report of its Sub- 
Commission on Economic Development dealt in- 
adequately with the problem. The Commission recom- 
mended that inducements be offered for any funds, 
both domestic and foreign, which could be attracted in 
such fields as transport, fuel, hydro-electricity, and 
particular manufactures. The Commission also recom- 
mended further studies on private foreign investments, 
methods of increasing domestic savings and the pro- 
portion available for development, financial institu- 


tions needed for economic development, effect of 
economic development on volume of savings. 

The Commission was of the opinion that its Sub- 
Commission’s report did not provide an adequate 
basis for the formulation of recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

After an exchange of views on the present world 
economic situation, the Commission agreed that the 
maintenance of full employment on a world-wide scale 
is both a question of international solidarity and co- 
ordination of domestic employment policies. The 
Commission urged Member countries to counteract 
economic recession with expansive rather than with 
contractive measures. It also requested the Secretary- 
General to give particular emphasis to analyses of 
trends in his surveys of economic conditions. 

Before adjourning, the Commission adopted by 7 
votes in favor, 3 against, with 1 abstention, its report 
to the Economic and Social Council, in which it rec- 
ommends that the Sub-Commission on Economic 
Development and the Sub-Commission on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability be abolished, and that 
the Commission be assisted in its work by the 
Secretariat. 


Global Tuberculosis Campaigns Launched 


Plans for anti-tuberculosis vaccination programs 
to begin later this year in Israel, Egypt, Lebanon, and 
Pakistan have been made by Dr. Johannes Holm, 
Technical Director of the International Tuberculosis 
Campaign, who recently completed a survey of South- 
East Asia and the Middle East. The new programs 
will form part of a campaign which is being extended 
to many parts of the world under the sponsorship of 
the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian asso- 
ciates, the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and the World Health Organization. 


Vaccination teams are now working in Austria, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
India and Ceylon. Similar campaigns have been in- 
stituted in Morocco and will be extended later this 
year to Algeria and Tunisia. Consideration is also 
being given to the early extension of the campaign 
to Latin American countries. 


It is furthermore expected that similar aid will 
be given later to the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, 
and Siam, following Dr. Holm’s return from these 
areas where he found governments eager to extend 
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control measures which are at present described by 
Dr. Holm as “hopelessly insufficient.” 

Dr. Holm reported that tuberculosis presents a 
“tremendous problem” in all countries of South-East 
Asia and the Middle East, and that after malaria it 
has the highest mortality rate, and in some areas takes 
the highest toll of lives. He pointed out that in India 
alone tuberculosis is causing half a million deaths a 
year. 


Funds Needed 

Reviewing conditions observed during his tour Dr. 
Holm emphasized the urgent need of money, equip- 
ment, and trained personnel in the efforts being made 
by several governments for controlling the diseases. 
In most areas of South-East Asia and the Middle East 
which he visited, Dr. Holm found a great need for 
“pilot projects” to demonstrate modern tuberculosis 
control techniques. 

UNICEF has allocated nearly $5 million for the 
International Tuberculosis Campaign, and Scandi- 
navian countries over $2 million. The World Health 
Organization has voted the sum of $100,000 for re- 
search work related to the anti-tuberculosis campaign. 
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Reading List 


United Nations 


Canada. Department of External Af- 
fairs. Canada and the United Na- 
tions, 1948. Report on the United 
Nations, 1948. Ottawa, 1949. 279p. 
(Conference Series 1948, no. 1). 


Moore, Bernard and Boyd, Andrew. 
World front, 1949. A survey of the 
United Nations at work. London, 
United Nations Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 1949. 
62p. 


U.S. Department of State. 80th 
Congress and the United Nations. 
Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1948. 
66p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3302, 
International organization and con- 
ference series III, 17). 


Africa 
Franklin, N.N. Economics in South 


Africa. Capetown, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1948. 253p. 


Gentil, Pierre. Confins libyens, Lac 
Tschad, Fleuve Niger. Paris, Charles- 
Lauvanzelle & Cie., 1948. 2e édition. 
212p. 


Huxley, Elspeth. The sorcerer’s ap- 
prentice. A journey through East 
Africa. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1948. 366p. illus., maps. 


Mounier, Emmanuel. L’éveil de 
Afrique Noire. Paris, Editions du 
Seuil, 1948. 169p. (Collections 
esprit “Frontiére ouverte.”) 


Asia 


Forman, Harrison. Changing China. 
A factual account of China as it is 
and as it was. New York, Crown 
Publishers, 1948. 337p. 


Landon, Kenneth P. Southeast Asia. 
Crossroad of religions. Chicago, IIl. 
1949, 212p. 


Lattimore, Owen. The situation in 


Asia. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1949, 244p. 
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Selected list of new acquisitions re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 


Paviovsky, Michael N. Chinese- 
Russian relations. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1949. 194p. 


rostoi, Michel. Tempéte d’Asia. 
Paris, Editions Liberté, 1948. 386p. 


Purcell, Victor W.W.S. The Chinese 
in Malaya. London, N.Y. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1948. 327p. (Issued un- 
der joint auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations). 


Rattenbury, Harold B. This is China. 
London, Muller, 1949. 254p. 


Swettenham, Sir Frank. British Ma- 
laya. An account of the origin and 
progress of British influence in 
Malaya. London, Allen & Univin, 
1948. rev. ed. 380p. map. 


Economic Problems 


Cole, G.D.H. World in transition. A 
guide to the shifting political and 
economic forces of our time. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 
xix, 642p. 


Graham, Frank D. The theory of 
international values. Princeton, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1948. 349p. 


Griffin, Clare E. Enterprise in a free 
society. Chicago, Irwin, 1949. 583p. 


Spiegel, Henry W. Current economic 
problems. Philadephia, Blakiston, 
1949. 726p. 


U.S. Department of State. The 
“Point Four” Program. [President 
Truman, inaugural address, January 
20, 1949]. Washington, 1949. 6p. 
Dept. of State pub. 3498. (Economic 
cooperation series 11.) (Foreign 
Affairs Outlines, Building the Peace, 
Spring 1949, no. 21.) 


Government and Politics 


Beukema, Herman and Gaer, Wil- 
liam M. and associates. Contempo- 
rary foreign governments. New York, 
Rinehart, 1949, rev. ed. 482 p. 


Chevallier, Jean-acques, Les grandes 
oeuvres politiques de Machiavel a 
nos jours. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1949. 406 p. Bibliographie. 


Corwin, Edward S. Liberty against 
government. Baton Rouge, La., 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1948. 
210p. 


Droz, J. Historie des doctrines poli- 
tiques. Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948. 126p. 


Laski, Harold J. Liberty in the mod- 
ern state. New edition. London, AIl- 
len & Unwin, 1948. 215p. 


London, Kurt. How foreign policy 
is made. Toronto, New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1949. 277p. 


Marx, Fritz Morstein, ed. Foreign 
governments. The dynamics of pol- 
itics abroad. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. 713p. 


Millspaugh, Arthur C. Toward effi- 
cient democracy. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1949, 307p. 


Saunders, J.J. The age of revolution: 
the rise and decline of liberalism in 
Europe since 1815. New York, Roy, 
1949. 311p. 


Sauvy, Alfred. Le pouvoir et I- 
opinion. Essai de psychologie poli- 
tique et sociale. Paris, Payot, 1949. 
188p. 


Snyder, Richard Carlton and Wil- 
son, H. Hubert. Roots of political 
behavior. Introduction to govern- 
ment and politics. New York, Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1949. 694p. 


World Order 


Europe unites. A story of the cam- 
paign for European unity, includ- 
ing a full report of the Congress 
of Europe, The Hague, May 1948. 
London, Hollis and Carter, 1949. 
120p. 


Hanson, Earl Parker. New world’s 
emerging. New York, Duell, Sloan, 
1949. 345p. 
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McGuire, Paul. There’s freedom for 
the brave: an approach to world 
order. New York, Wm. Morrow and 
Co., 1949. 309p. 


Somerville, John. The philosophy of 
peace. New York, Gaer Associates, 
1949. p. 


Vellas, Pierre. Le régionalisme inter- 
national et lOrganisation des Na- 
tions Unies. Paris, Pedone, 1948. 
166p. 


woodward, Ernest L. and others. 
Foundations for world order. Den- 
ver, The University of Denver Press, 
1949. 174p. 


Specialized Agencies 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. Better utili- 
zation of milk. Washington, March 
1949. 76p. (FAO Agricultural 
Studies No. 7.) 


. Report of the FAO Oilseed 
Mission for Venezuela. Washington, 
March 1949. viii, 83p. 


. Report of the 4th session of 
the Conference held in Washington, 


15-29 November 1948. Washington, 
March 1949. x, 100p. 


International Labour Organisation. 
Coal Mines Committee. Third Ses- 
sion, Pittsburgh, 1949. Report 1. 
General report. Geneva, 1949. vi, 
2111p. and map. 


. Fourth Conference of Amer- 
ican States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, Mon- 
tevideo, April 1949. Report I. Re- 
port of the Director-General. Gen- 
eva, 1949. iv, 143p. 


. Labour Courts in Latin Amer- 
ica. Geneva, 1949. 10 p. 


International Telecommunication 
Union. Documents of the sixth meet- 
ing of the International Telegraph 
Consultative Committee (C.C.I.T.) 
at Brussels, 10th-27th May, 1948. 
Berne, 1948. 126p. 


United Nations. General Assembly. 
International convention on_ privi- 
leges and immunities for the Speci- 
alized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on 21 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


Interim Committee 


MAY 27 

Sub-Committee on International Co- 
operation in Political Field: 2 work- 
ing parties established. 


International Law Commission 


MAY 23 

Draft Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States: adopted by vote of 
11-2; decided by vote of 12-1 to 
send this draft Declaration to G.A. 
for consideration. 


MAY 31 

Draft Code of Offences against 
Peace and Security of Mankind and 
question of creation of International 
Judicial Organ for Punishment of 
Genocide: work completed. 
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JUNE 2 ‘e 


Ways and means of making evidence 
of customary international law more 
readily available: consideration com- 
pleted. 


JUNE 3 
Rapporteurs: appointed on specific 
subjects. 


Commission on Korea 
lat Seoul) 


MAY 23 


Resolution on withdrawal of occu- 
pation forces from Korea: adopted 
by vote of 3-1, with 2 absts. 


Special Committee on Balkans 
(at Salonika) 


MAY 24 

Observation groups: reports heard 
from three groups which toured 
frontier areas. 


November, 1947 (with annexes). 
London, H.M.S. Off., 1949, 15p. 
Cmd. 7673. (United Nations no. 3 
(1949).) 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Gen- 
eral Conference (3d session). United 
Kingdom Delegation. The report of 
the United Kingdom Delegation to 
the Minister of Education. London, 
H.M.S. Off., 1949. 39p. Cmd. 7661. 


. Unesco and adult education. 
Paris, 1948. 15p. (UNESCO pubn. 
202). 


World Health Organization. First 
World Health Assembly, Geneva, 24 
June to 24 July 1948. (Plenary 
Meetings, Verbatim Records; Main 
Committees, Minutes and Reports; 
Summary of Resolutions and deci- 
sions.) Geneva, December 1948. 
399p. (Official Records, no. 13.) 


Reports of the Executive 
Board, first and second session, 
held in Geneva from 16 to 28 July 
and from 25 October to 11 Novem- 
ber 1948. Geneva, December 1948. 
160p. (Official Records, no. 14.) 


May 20 - June 3 


Mediation Mission in Palestine 
(at Jerusalem) 


MAY 25 
Headquarters: transferred from Ha- 
ifa to Jerusalem. 


Security Council 


Committee on Admission of 
New Members 


32ND MEETING—MAY 24 
Application of Nepal for admission 
to U.N. (S/126/6, Add.1): Chair- 
man rules Cttee competent to request 
information from rep. of Nepal; 
U.S.S.R. proposal to adjourn con- 
sideration until receipt of futher in- 
iormation rejected by vote of 2-8, 
with 1 abst.; Chairman’s proposal to 
request further information adopted 
by vote of 9-0, with 2 absts. 
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Atomic Energy Commission 
22ND MEETING—MaAyY 25 


G.A. resol. of Nov. 4, 1948 (AEC/- 
33) and U.S.S.R. draft resol. of Feb. 
25, 1949 (AEC /37): referred to 
working Cttee. 


Working Committee 

45TH MEETING—JUNE 1 
Consideration of U.S.S.R._ draft 
resol. (AEC/37) begun. 

46TH MEETING—JUNE 3 

Rejection of U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
moved by China. Further discus- 
sion postponed. 


Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 

Working Committee 

21sT MEETING—MAY 26 

Resol. adopted by Commission on 
Feb. 23, 1949 (S/C.3/39): Work- 
ing Paper (S/C.3/SC.3/21) con- 
taining proposals and recommenda- 
tions on census and verification of 
armed forces and armaments intro- 
duced by France. 


Commission for India and 
Pakistan fat Srinagar) 

MAY 22 

Commission’s truce terms: report 
from Ambassador Alfredo Lozano 
Agudelo, of Colombia, on conversa- 
tions with Indian Government 
heard. 


Economic and Social 


Council 
Commission on Human Rights 


MAY 20-JUNE 3 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: 
Articles 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 
adopted; debate on implementation 
of Covenant begun; decision to hold 
next session in Geneva. 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and the Press 


MAY 31-JUNE 3 
Third session: opened. 


Social Commission 
MAY 20 


Draft Convention on Suppression of 
Traffic in Persons: adopted; Rap- 
porteur’s report (E/CN.5/144) ap- 
proved; fourth session concluded. 
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Commission On Narcotic Drugs 
MAY 20-JUNE 3 

Nine recommendations adopted at 
first session of Expert Cttee on 
Habit-Forming Drugs _ endorsed 
(WHO/HFD/9); Secretariat’s ini- 
tial work on unification of narcotics 
convention approved; U.S. offer to 
place laboratory of U.S. Bureau 
of Narcotics at disposal of U.N. 
Secretariat accepted (E/CN.7/159); 
draft report of fourth session ap- 
proved; following decisions placed 
at top of list to be considered by 
ECOSOC—(1) preparation of new 
single convention combining all ex- 
isting international instruments on 
narcotic drugs, (2) sending of com- 
mission of enquiry to make survey 
of effects of chewing coca leaf in 
South America, (3) adoption of in- 
terim agreement between producing 
and manufacturing countries to limit 
production of raw opium to medical 
and scientific needs; fourth session 
concluded. 


Economic and Employment 
Commission 

MAY 20-26 

Fourth session: concluded; abolish- 
ment of sub-commissions on Eco- 
nomic Development and on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability recom- 
mended; report to ECOSOC adopt- 
ed. 


Economic Commission for 
Europe 

MAY 28 

Cttee on Development of Trade (at 
Geneva): session completed without 
reaching positive decisions on meth- 
ods for exchange of information 
among governments to provide for 
basis of expansion of East-West 
trade. 


Economic Commission for Latin 
America (at Havana) 
MAY 30-JUNE 3 


Second session: opened, officers 
elected, and cttees established. 


Trusteeship Council 
Committee on Administrative 
Unions 


JUNE 3 


Problem of administrative unions: 
series of reports completed. 


Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion in Trust Territories 


FIRST MEETING (closed)—JUNE 1 


Chairman: Raul Noriega (Mexico) 
unanimously elected. 


ILO 

MAY 20 

Report covering activities Apr. 1948- 
Feb. 1949 made public. 


WHO 

MAY 24 

Regional office: agreement of Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau formally 
becoming WHO's regional office for 
Americas signed at Washington. 


JUNE | 
Executive Cttee of Pan American 
Sanitary Organization: meeting con- 
cluded; budget of $2,000,000 for 
health work in Americas recom- 
mended. 


ITO 


MAY 31 

Contracting Parties to General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (at 
Annecy): Pakistan’s complaint 
against India regarding rebate of 
excise duties on certain products ex- 
ported by India withdrawn from 
agenda. 


UPU 


MAY 27 

75th anniversary: 
Berne. 

Annual meeting of Executive and 
Liaison Cttee (at Berne): Fritz Hess 
(Switzerland) elected new Director. 


celebrated in 


IRO 

MAY 28 

Displaced persons: 
mostly of skilled 


agricultural workers, 
York. 


844, consisting 
tradesmen and 
reach New 


FUND 


MAY 31 
Consultations with Ecuador on Ex- 
change: system and related matters 
of credit and monetary policies con- 
cluded. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


The information contained in the Calendar is based on the latest available 
data. It is advisable to confirm possible changes in dates and locations 
by checking with the Planning Section, Conference Division or with the 


organizations concerned. 
Section | — United Nations 


In Session 


1946 


Continuous—Security Council 

INTERIM HQ. 

25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
INI | ooisoecacticeScéescasvess INTERIM HQ. 


Mar. 


1947 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments .....................INTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 

mittee on the Balkans 
NOW IN ATHENS 


1948 


June 14 ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans .... SALONIKA 


June 15 United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 
NOW IN NEW DELHI 


1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 

NOW IN LAUSANNE 

Jan. 29 United Nations Commission 

for Indonesia (formerly Security 

Council’s Committee of Good Of- 
fices on the Indonesian Question) 

IN INDONESIA 


Jan. 31 Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly INTERIM HQ. 


Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on 


Apr. 12 International Law Commission 
—first session INTERIM HQ. 
May 16 Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs—fourth session 
INTERIM HQ. 
May 24 Trusteeship Council—Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions 
INTERIM HQ. 
May 29 Economic Commission for 
Latin America—second session 
HAVANA 
May 30 Committee on Industry and 
Materials—(ECE) GENEVA 
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May 31 Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press—third 
session INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming 


June 1 Coal Committee (ECE) 
GENEVA 


June 6 United Nations Film Board— 
tenth quarterly meeting 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 7 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 7 ad hoc Committee on Pro- 
cedure to be Followed in Connection 
with Draft Convention on Declara- 
tion of Death of Missing Persons 
GENEVA 
June 8 Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Transport of 
Perishable Foodstuff—(ECE) 
GENEVA 
June 13 Inland Transport Committee— 
(ECE) ....GENEVA 
June 13 Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities—second session 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 13 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S53rd_ session GENEVA 
June 15 Trusteeship Council—fifth ses- 
sion INTERIM HQ. 
June 20 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—32nd session .............. GENEVA 
June 20 Inland Transport Committee 
Group of Experts for the Study of 
a Uniform System of Accountancy 
for Railways—(ECE) .. GENEVA 
June 23 Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee on International Commodity 
Arrangements 
June 27 Conferences of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 
GENEVA 
June 27 International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, Executive Board . PARIS 
June 29 Economic and Social Council 
—Agenda Committee GENEVA 
July 5 Economic and Social Council 
—ninth session ........ ....GENEVA 
July 5 Consultative Committee on Pub- 
lic Information .....GENEVA 
July 5 Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Highways—(ECE) 
GENEVA 


Aug. 8 Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 15 United Nations Social Welfare 
Seminar in the Middle East ..BEIRUT 

Aug. 16 Committee of Scientific Experts 
on International Research Labor- 
atories 

Aug. 17 United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on Conservation and Util- 
ization of Resources ....INTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 23 United Nations Road and 
Motor Transport Conference 
GENEVA 
Aug. 25 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Art. 73(e) 
of the Charter INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 12 Subcommission on. Statistical 
Sampling—third session GENEVA 
Sept. 19 Timber Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 
Sept. 20 General Assembly — fourth 
session . INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 26 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S4th session GENEVA 
Sept. 30 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East — Joint 
ECAFE-FAO Working Party on 
Agricultural Requisites ....SINGAPORE 
Sept——Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
: INTERIM HQ. 
Oct. 5 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—33rd session GENEVA 
Oct. 5 Economic’ Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Meeting of In- 
land Transport Experts ....SINGAPORE 
Oct. 12 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Committee 
on Industry and Trade ....SINGAPORE 
Oct. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—fifth session 
SINGAPORE 
Oct. — Administrative Committee on 
Coordination INTERIM HQ. 
Nov.—Visiting Mission to West Africa 
CAMAROONS AND TOGOLAND 
or Dec.—Social Commission— 
INTERIM HQ. 


Nov. 
fifth session 


Section Il — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
May 27 Governing Body—Meetings of 


the Committees GENEVA 


June 3 Governing Body—109th session 
GENEVA 

June 6 Meetings of the Groups of the 
Conferences GENEVA 
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FUND 


Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
annual meeting WASHINGTON 


ITU 


Apr. 25 Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region II (North and South 
America) WASHINGTON 


May 18 Administrative Radio Con- 
ference for Region I — (Europe, 
Mediterranean and U.S.S.R.) 

GENEVA 

May 18 Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region III — (Far East, 
Pacific, Australia, India, Iran) 

GENEVA 

May 19 International Administrative 

Telegraph and Telephone Conference 
PARIS 

June 15 Technical Planning Commis 
sion No. 11 — High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference 

June — Fourth Conference on South 
American Broadcasting 

July 31 Second International Adminis- 
trative Aeronautical Radio Confer- 
WER rhc dia Gin Reakens GENEVA 

Late July International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee—fifteenth plen- 
ary assembly 

Aug. 15 Administrative Council—fourth 
session GENEVA 


Oct. 17 Special Radio -Administrative 
Conference for the Approval of the 


New List of Frequencies GENEVA 


UPU 
June 1 Technical Commission on Tran- 


sit of Postal Correspondence 
INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 


WHO 


June 13 World Health Assembly—sec- 
ond session 

June—Joint Committee with ILO on 

Occupational Hygiene GENEVA 

June—Joint Committee with ILO on 

Hygiene of Seafarers GENEVA 

July 26 Expert Committee on Tuber- 

culosis COPENHAGEN 

July—Executive Board—fourth session 

GENEVA 

Aug. 10 Expert Committee on Malaria 

GENEVA 

Sept.—Regional Committee for South 
East Asia—second session 

NEW DELHI 

Oct. — Sub-committee on Serological 

Standardization and Laboratory As- 

NEW YORK 

Nov. 1 Expert Committee on Venereal 

eacasne a sel NEW YORK 

Autumn—Expert Committee on Inter- 


national Epidemiology and Quaran- 
GENEVA 
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Autumn—Expert Committee on Plague 
GENEVA 

Autumn—Expert Committee on Mental 
Neth cc setter ncssede sees GENEVA 


IRO 
June 28 General Council—extraordin- 
ary session GENEVA 


Apr. 8 Meeting of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—third session 

ANNECY, FRANCE 


IMO 


July 6 Executive Council—annual ses- 
LAUSANNE 


Section IIl—Governmental and 
Inter-Governmental Con- 
ferences 


In session—Far Eastern Commission 
WASHINGTON 
In session—German External Property 
Negotiations with Portugal-Safehaven 
LISBON 
In session—lInter-Allied Trade Board 
WO SUES | Solan eaten .WASHINGTON 
In session—Fourth Inter-American Ra- 
dio Conference WASHINGTON 
In session—Council of Foreign Min- 
isters . PARIS 
In session—International Whaling Com- 

mission—first session 

June 1 International Railway Congress 
Association—Meeting of Permanent 
CIRM oo ieiiss casceccds cence .. LISBON 
June 11 Government of Belgium — 
“Journees Medicales”—23rd session 
BRUSSELS 
June 13 International Tin Study Group 
LONDON 
June 24 Inter-American Indian Institute 
—Second Inter-American Conference 
on Indian Life CUZCO, PERU 
June 25 Inter-American Commission 
of Women — extraordinary (sixth) 
assembly BUENOS AIRES 
June 27 Central Commission for the 
Navigation of the Rhine—Permanent 
Technical Committee and Commit- 
tee on Social and Labor Questions 
STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
June 28 Central Commission for the 
Navigation of the Rhine — second 
session STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
June — Third Conference on African 
Tourism NAIROBI 
July 10 Second Pan-American Congress 
on Social Service ...RIO DE JANEIRO 
Aug. 13 Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History—first Pan- 
American Consultation on Geo- 
graphy eR NE, RIO DE JANEIRO 


Aug. 15 Twelfth International Dairy 
CRIN eee STOCKHOLM 
Sept. 13 North American Regional 
Broadcasting Association — Third 
North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement Conference ..OTTAWA 


Section IV 


List of Conferences of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations having consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and 
Social Council or a similar relationship 
with one or more of the Specialized 


Agencies. 
June 5 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—Conference LISBON 
June 6 International Organization of 
Employers—Executive Committee 
GENEVA 
June 7 International Organization of 
Employers—General Council 
GENEVA 
June 8 International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women— 
Meeting of the Board of Directors 
HELINSKI 
June 10 International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers—Third An- 
nual General Meeting 
GUELPH, CANADA 
June 12 International Chamber of 
Commerce — 70th session of the 
Council ..QUEBEC CITY 
June 12 Rotary International — 40th 
Annual Convention NEW YORK 
June 12 International Council of Nurses 
—Conference (WHO) ....STOCKHOLM 
June 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—XIIth congress 
QUEBEC CITY 
June 13 International Academic Union 
—(UNESCO) ... .. BRUSSELS 
June 14 International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions—Committee on Science 
and its Social Relations—(UNESCO) 
PARIS 
June 15 World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association — Executive 
Committee eaten ...GENEVA 
June 16 International Council of 
Women—Meetings of the Board, and 
of the Standing and Executive Com- 
mittees LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 
June 23 International Co-operative Al- 
liance—Executive Committee 
STOCKHOLM 
June 24 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions—Ninth Con- 
gress .. ..STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
June 25 International Co-operative Al- 
liance—Central Committee 
STOCKHOLM 
June 26 World Federation of Trade 
Unions—Executive Committee 
MILAN, ITALY 
June 28 World Federation of Trade 
Unions—General Council 
MILAN, ITALY 
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June 8 International Labor Conference 
—32nd session GENEVA 
July 18 Preliminary Meeting of Repre- 
sentatives of Governments and Spe- 
cialized Agencies on Migration 
GENEVA 
Aug. — Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee—third session GENEVA 
Sept. 8 Meeting of Electrical Experts 
Attending the Tripartite Technical 
Conference on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Tripartite Technical Confer- 
ence on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Oct. 17 Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labor Statisticians ....GENEVA 
Autumn—Officers of the Committee of 
Social Security Experts GENEVA 
Autumn — Tripartite Conference on 
Rhine Navigation ...GENEVA 
Autumn—Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Professional 
Workers—first session ..GENEVA 
Autumn—Metal Trades Committee— 
third session GENEVA 
Late 1949—International Pneumocon- 
iosis Conference AUSTRALIA 


FAO 


June 6 Council—Committees on Work- 
ing Parties ....PARIS 
June 13 Cosetl-—siath session ....PARIS 
June 16 Meeting of Experts on Con- 
servation of Soil Fertility and Agro- 
nomy 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S.A. 
June 20 Conference on Rinderpest 
Control Problems in South East Asia 
BANGKOK 
Late June—Meeting on Herring Prod- 
ucts F NETHERLANDS 
July 10 Third World Forestry Con- 
ference ..HELSINKI 
July 25 Proposed Meeting “of Farm 
Machinery Supplying Countries 
WASHINGTON 
July—Meeting of Specialists on Con- 
trol of Pests and Diseases of Field 


Aug. 1 Meeting of Specialists on Agri- 


cultural Extension ... THE HAGUE 
Aug. 1 Meeting of Specialists on Im- 
provement of Dairy Production and 
Marketing . ...READING, U.K. 
Aug. 14 Meeting of Specialists on Foot 
and Mouth Disease Control .. LONDON 
Aug. 26 Fourth Meeting of Technical 
Committee on Wood Chemistry 
BRUSSELS 
Sept. 27 Regional Conference for Asia 
SINGAPORE 
Sept.—Fourth Meeting on Mechanical 
Wood Technology (in co-operation 
with ECE) GENEVA 
Sept.—Regional Conferences of Gov- 
ernment Representatives for the Pur- 
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pose of Developing a Regional Ap- 
praisal of National Plans and Pro- 
grammes UNDETERMINED 
Late Sept. — European Forestry and 
Forest Products Commission 
UNDETERMINED 
Oct. 3 Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Conditions 
Oct.—Joint Committee with WHO on 
Pee ee es GENEVA 
Oct.—Meeting of Specialists on Ad- 
justing Livestock Feeding Practices to 
Current Feed Supplies 
FRANCE OR SWITZERLAND 
Nov. 14 Council—seventh session 
WASHINGTON (tentative) 
Nov. 21 Fifth Annual Conference 
HAVANA 
Nov.—Committee on Unexploited For- 
HAVANA (tentative) 


UNESCO 
May 24 Executive Board — Advisory 
Panel on Finance and Administration 
PARIS 
May 30 Executive Board — Finance 
Committee 
May 30 Committee on Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Statistics 
PARIS 
June 1 Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Medical and Biological Ab- 
stracting (sponsored jointly with 
WHO) 
June 7 Executive Board—Programme 
Committee 


June 16 Conference on Adult Educa- 
ELSINORE, DENMARK 
June 20 International Conference on 
Science Abstracting 
June 27 Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting 
Late June—Joint Committee with the 
International Bureau of Education— 
sixth session GENEVA 
July 4 Meeting of Experts on Copyright 
PARIS 
July 4 Joint Conference with the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education — 
Twelfth International Conference of 
Public Education GENEVA 
July 7 Discussion on the Responsibil- 
ities of Intellectual Leaders in Regard 
to Peace 
July 15 Interim Committee for the 
International Political Economy As- 
sociation 
July 15 Meeting of Leaders of Science 
NIG o.oo ct asset _.PARIS 
July 18 Meeting of Delegates from Na- 
tional Arts-in-General Educational 
Organizations ..PARIS 
July 18 Press and Publications Com- 
mittee PARIS 


July 25 Technical Needs Commission 
PARIS 
July 25 Joint Meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Libraries As- 
sociations and the International Fed- 
eration of Documentation 
July 27 Latin American Seminar on 
Illiteracy RIO DE JANEIRO 
Aug. 16 Committee of Experts on En- 
gineering Sciences 
Aug. 16 Advisory Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Technique of Interna- 
tional Conferences 
Aug. 22 Committee of Experts on Re- 
productions in Visual Art 
Aug. 29 International Political Sciences 
Association—Preparatory Committee 
PARIS 
— International Technical 
the Protection of 
LAKE SUCCESS 
Sept. 9 Committee of Experts on Ex- 
change of Persons Problems ....PARIS 
Sept. 13 Executive Board—seventeenth 
session 
Sept. 19 General Conference—fourth 
session 
Oct. 17 International Federation of 
Children’s Communities — Executive 
Committee BELGIUM 
Oct. 19 Examining Committee for Bib- 
liographical Survey 
Oct. 24 Radio Programme Committee 
PARIS 
Oct. 24 Meeting of Experts on the 
Comparative Studies of Civilizations 
PARIS 
Nov. 2 Asiatic Seminar on Rural Adult 
Education NEW DELHI 
Nov. 7 Commission of Experts on the 
Establishment of an International In- 
stitute of the Arid Zone 
Nov. 14 Film Production Committee 
PARIS 
Nov. 21 Joint ECOSOC-UNESCO 
Committee on UN International Re- 
search Laboratories 


ICAO 
May 17 Council—seventh session 
MONTREAL 
June 1 Sub-committee on Revision of 
Warsaw Convention MONTREAL 
June 1 Sub-committee on Revision of 
Rome Convention and Brussels Pro- 
MONTREAL 
June 1 Sub-committee on Definitions 
MONTREAL 
June 7 Legal Committee—fourth ses- 
Oey so deuce ae MONTREAL 
June 7 General Assembly—third session 
MONTREAL 
Nov. 1 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
MONTREAL 


Late Aug. 
Conference on 


BANK 


Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 
annual meeting .WASHINGTON 
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June 29 World Federation of Trade 
Unions—Second World Trade Union 
Congress MILAN, ITALY 


June 29 Interim Committee on Consul- 
tative Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions—General Conference of Con- 
sultative Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations GENEVA 

June 29 International Society for Mu- 
sical Research — fourth congress — 
(UNESCO) ......BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


June—League of Red Cross Societies— 
Far East Regional Meeting—(UN- 
ESCO, WHO) AUSTRALIA 

July 2 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs—Joint Commit- 
tee of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of 
Churches OXFORD, U.K. 

July 4 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs — Executive 
Committee OXFORD, U.K. 

July 5 International Organization for 
Standardization—Meeting of Council 

PARIS 

July 5 World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations — Standing 
Committees and Executive of World’s 
Committee of YMCAs 

MAINAU, SWITZERLAND 

July 6 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs—World Council 
of Churches—Executive Committee 

CHICHESTER, U.K. 

July 7 International Organization for 

Standardization—General Assembly 
PARIS 

July 9 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs—World Council 
of Churches—Central Committee 
! CHICHESTER, U.K. 

July 11 World Federation of Trade 
Unions—General Council and Exec- 
utive Committee ......... ..MILAN, ITALY 

July 18 International Alliance of Wom- 
en—Equal Right, Equal Responsibil- 
ities — 15th Congress 

AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 

July 18 International Union against 
Cancer—assembly—(WHO) ....PARIS 

July 23 World Federation of United 
Nations Associations — Executive 
Committee 

July 23 Pax Romana — International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs—Third Plenary 
Assembly LUXEMBOURG 

Late July—World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession — Annual As- 
IE ho cach vesatesees ... UNDETERMINED 

Aug. 1 International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers—Congress 

STOCKHOLM 

Aug. 2 Boy Scouts International Bureau 

—Fourth World Rover Scout Moot 
SKJAK, NORWAY 
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Aug. 4 New Education Fellowship— 
Conference—(UNESCO) ....ENGLAND 
Aug. 5 Catholic International Union 
for Social Service — International 
Studies Course 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 

Aug. 7 Boy Scouts International Bureau 

—International Committee 
ELVESAETER, NORWAY 

Aug. 8 Boy Scouts International Bureau 
—12gh International Scout Confer- 
ence ELVESAETER, NORWAY 

Aug. 10 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom — Interna- 
tional Executive Committee 

COPENHAGEN 

Aug. 15 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—xXIth In- 
ternational Congress ....COPENHAGEN 

Aug. 19 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—South 
and East Asia YMCAs Area Con- 
ference BANGKOK 

Aug. 22 World Federation for Mental 
Health—Second Assembly — (UN- 
ESCO, WHO) 

Aug. 28 International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems—(UNESCO) GENEVA 

Aug.—International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—30th Council Meet- 
MM onc osscuesacetes ..KKROGERUP, DENMARK 

Aug.—International Federation of Doc- 
umentation — International Confer- 


ence (UNESCO) PRAGUE 
Sept. 5 International Statistical Insti- 
tute—26th session BERNE 


Sept. 6 International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry—( UNESCO) 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 7 International Folk Music Coun- 
cil—Congress and Festival — (UN- 
ESCO) VENICE, ITALY 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE, U.K. 


Sept. 12 International Air Transport 
Association—Fifth Annual General 
Meeting—(ICAO) . THE HAGUE 

Sept. 14 International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions—General Assembly — 
(UNESCO) ..........05: COPENHAGEN 

Sept. 14 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Euro- 
pean YMCAs Area Conference 

FLORENCE, ITALY 

Sept. 15 Interparliamentary Union— 

Interparliamentary Conference 
STOCKHOLM 

Sept. 19 International Union of Family 
Organizations—International Family 
Conference saa piutiaca doce 

Sept. 19 International Union of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Electric 
Power BRUSSELS 

Sept. 20 International Union of Of- 
ficial Travel Organizations—Fourth 
International Conference 

LUXEMBOURG 
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**We the coma 
of the United Nations....”’ 


In the name of the peoples of the world, 
four years ago, on June 26, 1945, the dele- 
gates of 50 nations, representing over 80 
per cent of the world’s population, met in 
San Francisco and signed the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


On that memorable occasion, these representa- 
tives of every race, religion, and civilization, 
made brief speeches describing the significance 
of this great achievement in international co- 
operation. 


These speeches, in a de luxe album of 7 twelve- 
inch recorrs, originally priced at $35.00, are 
now available in a limited quantity for only 
$15.00 a set. 


Listen to these historic voices speaking in their 
own tongues—English, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Chinese, etc.—expressing their hope and de- 
termination 


“to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war" 


Speeches by the Delegates of 
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